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Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS 


The investor who follows a plannec V 
program under the guidance of our Stafi 
has the assurance that all new develop 
ments and potential influences are being P: 
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e e i ou ie a 
their possible effects on his individua Br 
investment program, Changes in invest- Ei 
ment policy or in specific issues are B 
a 
recommended only after careful study 7 
of every pertinent factor. He 


Keen discrimination is required to de- § pe 
termine the issues which have the best § py 
prospects for income and long term § £a 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 








security values. os 
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Solves Your Problem . oe 
After all, handling investments is a business in itself, High Renewal Rate Wa 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be : Bi hess — 2 te the hich f ] 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge Ry AS ne ee ee eee ne 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 
— is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. our service continuously from five to twenty-two years. 
Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 
ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and ‘investors and enroll for personal investment supervision § Ral 
supervise their programs personally and many have found : : (Ad 
a happy solution to their problem by turning the task with FinaANcIAL Wortp REsEaRCcH BuREAU. The fee is 
over to us. surprisingly moderate. 
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“How long should 
a man's legs be?” 


Abe Lincoln’s answer to that — 
“Long enough to reach the ground” 
—§is one that always occurs to us 
when anybody raises the question 
of how big a business ought to be. 

A business—any business—ought 
to be big enough to give the best 
possible service to all possible cus- 
tomers. 


That applies to the brokerage 
business too. 

Some brokers want to deal only 
with a special class of customers — 
maybe big customers. 

Other brokers want to handle 
only a special kind of security — 
maybe government bonds, munici- 
pal bonds, or over-the-counter se- 
curities. 

That’s their business—and many 
of them do a mighty fine job at it. 

But our business is based on a 
different principle. Very simply this 
is it: We believe we can do a better 
job for all kinds of customers — the 
man with a million and the man 
with only $40 a month to invest — 
if we are familiar with al] their 
varied needs and all the various 
kinds of securities that match those 
needs, 


That’s a principle that seemed to 
make sense when we started this 
business, and we’re glad to say that 
in the intervening years it seems to 
have made sense to hundreds of 
thousands of customers—customers 
of all kinds—because their number 
has steadily grown. 


We’d welcome a chance to show 
you how that principle works in 
actual practice. 

If you’d like our help—the help 
of our able Research Department— 
in building an investment program 
to meet your needs, just come in 
to see me or write me a letter—in 
complete confidence, of course— 
about your situation. 


Our help is yours for the asking. 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 


Department SE-79 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 












“THE VOICE WITH A SMILE” 


IN SHAREOWNER RELATIONS — 


“The Voice With a Smile” has 
long been the symbol of telephone 
service. But it doesn’t stop there. 
We try very hard to keep this same 
friendly, courteous spirit of helpful- 
ness in everything we do. 

That applies particularly to our 
relations with shareowners. For with- 
out shareowners there would be no 
telephone service and no telephone 
business. 


One of the distinctive things about 
the ownership of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is 





the great number of small share- 


owners, They are people in all walks 
of life, in every section of the country. 
Many own no other stock. 


Often there are some things they 
would like to know about thé busi- 
ness or their securities and we are 
glad to have them communicate 
with us. Sometimes it is a simple 
thing. Sometimes it may be a matter 
that requires quite a lengthy reply. 

In every case we look upon the 
request not as a name or an address 
but as a letter from a friend. And we 





try to answer it in the same spirit. 

In the past year we have answered 
more than 180,000 letters from own- 
ers of our stock and debentures. This 
is in addition to information sent to 
all shareowners. Many a time, when 
it is something in a rush or urgent, 


we speed the reply by telephone. 


It takes a lot of time and work, of 
course, but we consider it a privilege 
and not a chore. Service is our busi- 
ness and efficient and friendly treat- 
ment is not only for customers. It 
is for shareowners, too. 
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Du Pont—Better Living 


or the third time in four years, 


Congress has made sweeping 
changes in Social Security legisla- 
tion. Up to ten million more people 
have now been brought within its 
scope, including clergymen (optional 
with the individual) and_ self-em- 
ployed farmers, engineers, architects, 
accountants and funeral directors, to- 
gether with additional farm, house- 
hold, government and other workers 
not covered under the terms of pre- 
vious law. Beginning next year, 
taxes will be levied on the first 
$4,200 of annual earnings rather 
than the present figure of $3,600, and 
restrictions on wage income of retire- 
ment benefit recipients will be lib- 
eralized. The annual limit on such 
income will be raised to $1,200 from 
the present $900, and the age at 
which no limit whatever exists will 
be lowered from 75 to 72. 


benefits Increased 


From the average person’s view- 
boint, the most important change is 
fn increase in benefits. Those al- 
ready receiving retirement payments 
vill automatically be paid a larger 
rmount beginning with the Septem- 
ber disbursement to be paid in 
Dctober. The range of primary bene- 
ts (for a retired single person) will 
ise from the present $25-85 a month 
0 $30-98.50. Married couples, if 
both are over 65 years of age, receive 
0 per cent more than this. 
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‘LEISURE 


Those retiring in the future will 
receive still larger sums. In their 
case, earnings up to $4,200 annually 
will be counted, starting next year; 
they will be permitted to omit up to 
five years of low earnings in comput- 
ing the average on which their pay- 
ments are based, and a new formula 
will be used. This calls for a month- 
ly primary benefit equal to 55 per 
cent of the first $110 of average 
monthly earnings and 20 per cent of 
the next $240 instead of 55 per cent 
of the first $100 and 15 per cent of 
the next $200. Thus, maximum 
monthly retirement payments will 
eventually become $108.50 for a sin- 
gle person and $162.80 for a married 
couple, or $1,302 and $1,953.60 an- 
nually. These figures are almost 28 
per cent larger than the present 
$1,020 and $1,530. 

They still represent no fortune, 
but they are large enough to merit 
full consideration in _ retirement 
planning. Since a retired person is 
entitled to receive them no matter 
how large his interest or dividend in- 
come, their availability possesses 
special significance for investors. 
Prior to passage of the 1950 law, 
with a maximum monthly benefit of 
only $68.40 for married couples and 
no benefits whatever available to 
anyone with monthly wage income of 
$15 or more, an investor who hoped 
to get along after retirement on So- 
cial Security, part-time earnings and 





A New Factor in 
Investment Planning 


| Recent increases in benefits lend greater importance 
to Social Security, allowing investors with limited 


capital to finance relatively comfortable retirement 






income from investments required 
substantial capital in order to live 
comfortably. This is no longer true. 

Retirement benefits at the eventual 
maximum level take the place of sur- 
prisingly large amounts of invested 
funds, partly because they are tax- 
free whereas dividend income is al- 
most entirely taxable even under the 
1954 Revenue Act, and interest in- 
come wholly so. A married inves- 
tor in the 30 per cent income tax 
bracket would need to invest an addi- 
tional $57,391 in industrial stocks or 
$98,443 in highest grade corporate 
bonds (at their present yields of 4.6 
per cent and 2.835 per cent, respec- 
tively) in order to obtain an extra 
$1,953.60 of annual income after 
taxes; if he were in the 50 per cent 
bracket the sums required would be 
$78,647 and $137,820. To obtain an 
added $1,302 a year, a single man 
would have to invest $38,249 in in- 
dustrial stocks or $65,608 in high 
grade bonds after taxes at 30 per 
cent, or $52,415 and $91,852 after a 
50 per cent tax. 


Aids Retired Investors 


The change in Social Security pro- 
visions is the second legislative de- 
velopment of 1954 tending to ease 
the financial problems of retired in- 
vestors. The 1954 Revenue Act not 
only granted some relief from taxes 
on dividends, but also provided an 

Please turn to page 26 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT SUCCESS - 


CHAPTER 1 


Are You an Investor or a Speculator? 


Wes a man buys a house, the 
quality of its construction is 
only one of the factors he will con- 
sider. He will want to determine, in 
addition, whether the number of 
rooms is suited to the size of his fam- 
ily, whether the house is within con- 
venient commuting distance from his 
work, whether he will be able to meet 
the mortgage payments and other 
carrying charges. 

When he buys an insurance policy, 
he will require not only that the is- 
suing company be sound, but also that 
the policy be suitable to the purpose 
for which it is bought. In other 
words, in both cases, he will buy only 
if the intended purchase meets his in- 
dividual objectives. 

But it is unfortunately true that 
when the same man buys a security 
it may never occur to him to apply 
such a test. It would not be unusual 
for him to buy a stock because he be- 
lieves, or has heard, that it is a 
“good” stock, without considering the 
important question: Good for what 
purpose? Safety, or profit? In- 
vestment, or speculation? Such a 
heedless policy is no more logical than 
the purchase of insurance from a 
sound company without bothering to 
inquire whether it covers death, hos- 
pitalization or property losses. But 
any broker can confirm the fact that 
carelessness of the sort is widespead, 
and is responsible to an important ex- 
tent for unsatisfactory results from 
security operations. 


Objective Buying 


Securities should unquestionably be 
bought only in accordance with indi- 
vidual objectives. But what objec- 
tives are there in buying securities? 
Three are possible—safety, profit and 
income. Of these, safety is to some 
extent incompatible with the other 
two. In other words, maximum 
safety cannot be combined with 
either profit or maximum income. It 
is axiomatic that profits can be ob- 
tained only by incurring a risk of loss, 
since they are available only in securi- 
ties which fluctuate in price and such 
issues can go down rather than up. 
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his is the first chapter of a 

revised edition of a series of 
discussions covering the principal 
phases of investments. The series 
will run to approximately 30 
chapters. Chapter II will appear 
in next week’s issue. 














Since safety of principal has his- 
torically been associated with the 
bond form, some persons classify any 
commitment in bonds as investment 
and any purchase of stocks as spec- 
ulation. This basis for distinguishing 
between the two activities ignores the 
valid claims to investment status of 
high grade preferred stocks; an even 
more important objection is the fact 
that there are many bonds which, de- 
spite their contractual position, are 
actually highly speculative. 

The distinction between investment 
and speculation can most usefully be 
made on the basis of the differing ob- 
jectives the two activities are designed 
to accomplish. Thus, an individual re- 
quiring income and safety of principal, 
with profit possibilities secondary, de- 
serves to be called an investor so long 
as his market operations are actually 
conducted in accordance with his 
needs. On the other hand, those who 
would not be seriously handicapped 
by the loss of part of their principal, 
who are willing to risk such a loss 
and who demand in return (as they 
should) some prospect of enhance- 
ment, are speculators. 

There is nothing reprehensible or 
undignified about such an appellation 
so long as the term speculation is not 
distorted to include activities more 
properly designated as gambling. The 
speculator buys a stock in the hope of 
profit, but in the full realization that 
such action involves some risk of 
loss; he buys only after thorough 
study of adequate, pertinent informa- 
tion has convinced him that the 
chance of profit outweighs the risk of 
loss. Such individuals perform a use- 
ful economic function in supplying 
capital to small or new business enter- 


prises and in maintaining a broad 
market for seasoned issues. 

Whether a given individual should 
operate as an investor or a speculator 
depends on a number of related fac- 
tors, all of which have a bearing on 
the amount of risk he is justified in 
assuming. These factors include his 
age, the number and age of his de- 
pendents, his present and prospective 
future earning power and his present 
financial position. Under the latter 
heading would come his savings, his 
insurance program and his ownership 
of a home. 

These considerations all boil down 
to one question : Can he afford to risk 
losing any of his principal, or not? 
It should be borne in mind that his 
investment funds are a source of in- 
come; if all this income is needed for 
current living expenses he obviously 
cannot risk losing any of the princi- 
pal. 

Finally, the state of the market 
must be considered. When stock 
prices have been rising for a number 
of years, even those individuals nor- 
mally justified in assuming a certain 
amount of risk should gradually 
adopt a more conservative policy. 


Safety Plus Profit? 


To a limited extent, and under cer- 
tain conditions, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to combine safety and profit. 
This can be done by buying, at a price 
reflecting only the individual issue's 
normal investment merits, a_ thor- 
oughly sound bond or preferred stock 
possessing a conversion or subscrip- 
tion privilege. If the related common 
stock advances, a profit will be avail- 
able on holdings of the senior issue; 
if not, no loss will be incurred. But 
this is an exceptional case, and does 
not contravene the general rule that 
a definite choice must be made be- 
tween safety and profit as the ruling 
objective of any individual who places 
his funds in the security markets. 

Each such individual must ask 
himself at the outset—and answer his 
own question honestly and without 
self-deception—Are you an investor 
or a speculator ? 
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Building Activity 


Aids Diamond Match 


Company is best-known for its wide variety of 


matches but is also a leader in the lumber business. 


No significant let-down yet in construction volume 


tT? diversification pays off for 
U. S. companies is again empha- 
sized in the Diamond Match Com- 
pany. The nation’s biggest manu- 
facturer of matches is also in the 
building material and paper and pulp 
business. In fact, Diamond last year 
picked up 54 per cent of its revenues 
from the sale of lumber and building 
materials, 16 per cent from paper and 
pulp. And this year the company 
expects to do better. 


Company Rides Boom 


The building industry is of particu- 
lar importance because it seems to be 
in the midst of a perpetual boom. At 
the beginning of each recent year, 
forecasters have proclaimed that this 
is the year construction will fall off 
drastically. But as the year pro- 
gresses, estimates change. This year 
is no exception. Latest reports are 
that while the actual number of new 
housing starts will probably run 
slightly behind, the chances are that 
individual residential houses will be 
larger. Since it is the residential 
homes with which Diamond is most 
closely associated, this means more 
demand for the company’s products. 
Another decided aid to sales is the 
do-it-yourself business (which fre- 
quently means double orders—one 
from the house owner and the second 
from the carpenter who re-does the 
job). 

In the growing paper products 
business, Diamond manufactures such 
items as towels, napkins, toilet tissue, 
waxed paper, plates and food contain- 
ers used in retail stores. For allied 
products to boost sales, the company 
sells wood products such as tooth 
picks, clothespins, and sticks for the 
ice cream and candy trades. These 
last year racked up 6 per cent of sales. 

To conduct so many businesses 
Diamond employs 9,000 people and 
spreads itself across the country. The 
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firm has timber holdings in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Idaho, Minne- 
sota, Maine and Montana. More than 
100 lumber yards are operated in 
California and New England plus 
lumber mills in the Pacific North- 
west, California and New England. 
Match factories are in Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin, California and 


Minnesota. Woodenware plants are 
located in Maine, Minnesota and 
Colorado. 


Far-flung operations like this last 
year added up to $96.9 million in 
sales and $4.3 million in net, a slight 
increase from $96.1 million and $4.2 
million in 1952. Matches alone could 
not have made 1953’s report better 
than 1952’s. This division’s dollar 
sales were off 11 per cent because of 
lower prices. Prices started down in 
February 1953, hit the low point in 
August when production costs were 
barely covered. But firmer match 
prices helped to put 1954 first-half 
sales and earnings above last year’s. 
Unit sales were down just slightly but 
the change in types of matches con- 
tinues on. The large household pack- 





Diamond Match 


Earned 

Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1938.. $26.6 $1.33 $1.25 303%—20% 
1939.. 299 1.41 1.50 34%—28 
1940.. 314 1.21 1.50 36%—25% 
1941.. 374 1.30 150 29%—21 
1942.. 424 140 1.50 27%—18 
1943.. 40.2 136 1.50 33!14—26 
1944.. 394 1.38 1.50 35%4—28% 
1945.. 425 149 1.50 457%—33 
1946.. 482 219 1.50  50%—34% 
1947.. 676 246 200 47 —35% 
1948.. 78.5 2.46 2.00 46 —35% 
1949.. 764 268 200 40 —31% 
1950.. 98.0 658 300 49 —35% 
1951.. 100.3 5.13 3.00 54 —457 
1952.. 961 3.20 2.00 52%—38% 
1953.. 96.9 3.30 2.00 407%—323% 
Six months ended June 30: 
SR 
1954.. 49.7 1.55 a$1.50 a4034—3354 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1882. 
a—Through September 1. 





age has been slipping for some time, 
reflecting the practically automatic 
kitchen as part of the modern home. 

However, although Diamond makes 
all three types of matches (the strike- 


anywhere, strike-on-box and book 
matches), revenues from these could 
never have added up the company’s 
fat postwar reports. Matches in 1944 
accounted for 46 per cent of sales, or 
$18.1 million of its $39.4 million total. 
Last year’s report showed that match 
sales had increased from 1944—but 
not much. They accounted for $22.3 
million of Diamond’s $96.9 million 
sales. 


Competition Is Tough 


Expansion into other industries is 
no simple matter. There is terrific 
competition in the lumber, building 
materials and paper products fields 
from bigger concerns longer in these 
businesses. In the woodenware di- 
vision Diamond battles foreign im- 
ports. As any smaller firm knows, 
when business goes bad, they feel it 
early. For instance in 1952, although 
volume held up, trade conditions, 
especially in the first half, cut profit 
margins and forced many of the com- 
pany’s factories to curtail operations. 
In the paper products division, the 
firm lost its competitive advantage 
because it was slow in switching over 
to the softer and lighter tissues which 
gained popularity. And although the 
company rushed a _ modernization 
program to bring the line up to date, 
government priority delayed acquisi- 
tion of the necessary equipment. 

For the future, Diamond counts 
heavily on the building boom’s con- 
tinuance—with each year, the com- 
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pany is more firmly established in the 
industry. Proudly Diamond points 
to the substantial increase in the 
wholesale trade from mill facilities in 
California and the Northwest. Big 
help to profits is the quality of 
lumber coming from timber which 
the company has owned for almost 50 
years, although logging was not 


Kight Stocks Selling At Depressed 


started until 1952; the high grade 
and price of first year cuttings topped 
expectations. Other helps are con- 
solidation of the woodenware fa- 
cilities and the new saw mill and fin- 
ishing mill completed last October in 
the lumber and building materials 
division. 


At 37 vs. a high of 54 in 1951, 


These issues represent generally sound companies which 


because of special circumstances or temporary ad- 


versities have lagged far behind average stock prices 


RY“ bull market has its laggards 
even among some of the higher 
quality shares which are not immune 
to temporary adversities. The per- 
formance of the eight issues listed in 
the accompanying table compares 
very poorly with a 50-week rise of the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages from 
255.49 on September 14, 1953, to 
344.48 at the August 27 close. 

This is a rise of 89 points or nearly 
29 per cent. It may be noted, too, 
that the Dow-Jones industrials in- 
clude two of the _ price-depressed 
stocks —- American Tobacco and 
Chrysler—which are shown in the 
table. What have all eight of these 
laggard stock issues done in the 
meantime ? 

An average price of 40 for these 
shares on September 14, 1953, was 
recently down to 37. This compares 
most unfavorably with the perform- 
ance of the Dow-Jones industrials 
even with American Tobacco and 


Chrysler included in the tabulation of 
30 stocks. 


Better Times Ahead 


But the factors responsible for this 
showing are likely to be of only tem- 
porary significance. A better year 
in 1955 is expected for Chrysler 
which starting in November will 
make a vigorous drive to regain its 
share of the automotive market 
(plants are now closed for model 
changeover). United Biscuit has 
been affected by make-ready expenses 
of new plants as well as higher raw 
material costs without compensating 
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price increases. But operating results 
should be improved through new 
plant efficiency, leading to recovery 
next year. 

Sales of G. C. Murphy have been 
lagging as have those of the other 
variety chains but recent months have 
witnessed a narrowing of the drop, 
and new and enlarged facilities should 
lift profit margins. American Tobacco 
shares have slumped along with other 
industry leaders because of public 
nervousness over the cigarette-cancer 
scare which broke into the headlines 
last fall but unit volume in the second 
quarter of 1954 improved over the 
preceding period and was about in 
line with that of one year earlier. 
Since the lapse of EPT will permit 
earnings to rise moderately (per 
share net rose 12.3 per cent during 
the first half), continuation of the 
§5-cent quarterly dividend seems 
assured, and a $1 extra already has 
been paid this year. J. P. Stevens’ 
earnings for fiscal 1954 will be off 


Diamond Match’s common stock af- 
fords a yield of 5.4 per cent on an- 
nual dividends of $2. With the com- 
pany’s stable match business plus the 
longer term growth potential inherent 
in its lumber and paper products di- 
visions, the shares represent a better 
than average businessman’s commit- 
ment. THE END 


Levels 


sharply but all signs point to an up- 
ward turn in the textile cycle with 
textile prices rising or holding steady 
while orders for fourth-quarter de- 
livery are gaining in volume. Parke, 
Davis has been depressed by declining 
sales of antibiotics but sales of other 
products are increasing and there is 
further long-term growth ahead. 
Schenley Industries on the other 
hand is not expected to improve its 
position to any appreciable degree in 
1954-55, and an earnings decline is 
signaled for Westinghouse Air Brake. 
Both issues appear, however, to dis- 
count rather fully the lower level of 
earnings. 

Since Chrysler, Schenley, J. P. 
Stevens and United Biscuit already 
have made dividend cuts, further 
reductions are rather unlikely. Any 
improvement in earning power mean- 
while should be reflected ultimately 
in higher prices for such better qual- 
ity issues as American Tobacco, 
Chrysler, G. C. Murphy, Parke, 
Davis and United Biscuit. Although 
somewhat more speculative the shares 
of J. P. Stevens, Westinghouse Air 
Brake and Schenley appear well de- 
flated in relation to current market 
levels. 


A Group of Price-Depressed Stocks 


7— Sales —— Earned Price 
(Millions) Per Share Dividends Range Recent 
Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 *1954 1953-54 Price Yield 
American Tobacco $1,065.7 $1,088.4 $4.79 $5.90 $4.00 $3.55 77—55* 58* 7.6% 
Coryeter 5.005. 2,601.0 3,347.9 9.04 859 600 3.75 96-56 62 48 
Murphy (G. C.)... 184.1 187.2 3.21 3.54 2.00 1.12% 50-40 42 48 
Parke, Davis ..... 126.3 109.9 3.32 1.91 1.60 1.05 45—30 32 4.1 
Schenley Industries 426.5 a421.3 a2.76 al.53 2.00 1.25 28—17 20 5.0 
Stevens (J. P.).... b387.1 b334.5 b2.27 b2.35 2.00 1.25 36—22 25 4.0 
United Biscuit .... 110.3 118.1 4.19 3:96 2.00 1.25 40—27 27 37 
Westinghouse Air 
BD svcceccecs 93.6 145.1 2.55 243 200 120 29-22 25 64 





*Paid or declared to September 1. 


a—Years ended August 31. 
Note: Yields are based on dividend rates as follows: American Tobacco, $4.40; C 


b—Years ended October 31. 
hrysler, $3.00; 


Murphy, $2.00; Parke, Davis, $1.40; Schenley, $1.00; J. P. Stevens, $1.00; United Biscuit, $1.00; 


Westinghouse, $1.60. 
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Battle Brewing 


For Montgomery Ward 


Company has fallen well behind the parade in recent 


years. A dissident stockholder group intends to do 


something about it at the next election of directors 


uring the past fifteen years, com- 

bined annual sales of the four 
major mail order houses have risen 
from $990 million to $4.2 billion. 
This has enabled all these companies 
to expand their volume of business, 
but the major beneficiary has been 
Sears, Roebuck, which has increased 
its share of the total from 50.7 per 
cent in 1938 to 71 per cent last year. 
Montgomery Ward’s share has fallen 
without a break (except in 1942, 
when Sears’ greater reliance on hard 
goods proved a handicap as the sup- 
ply of such articles was curtailed) 
from 41.8 per cent to 23.8 per cent. 

The booming market for  con- 
sumers’ durables during the postwar 
period has contributed to this dis- 
parity; so has the fact that Ward’s 
stores are concentrated somewhat 
more heavily in rural areas than are 
Sears’ outlets. But the principal 
reason has been the major difference 
in management policies. Sears has 
been aggressively expansionist in 
every respect while Ward has fol- 
lowed the utmost conservatism in 
order to prepare for the major de- 
pression Chairman Sewell Avery has 
been anticipating ever since the war 
ended. 

This cautious policy has been evi- 
dent in minor economies (such as the 
practical elimination of models from 
catalogs, a policy not regarded as 
effective merchandising by competi- 
tors) but its principal effect shows up 
in a comparison of physical assets of 
the two leading companies. Since the 
war, Sears has added some 90 stores 
to its chain in this country (plus 25 
in Latin America) while Ward has 
reduced its chain by more than 30 
units. The former has spent around 
$365 million on expansion and mod- 
ernization during the postwar period, 
the major portion of it on its retail 
stores; the latter’s outlays have been 
negligible—barely over $20 million. 
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Continuous retrenchment has built 
up working capital during the eight 
postwar years from $246 million to 
$587.6 million (cash and equivalent 
have risen from $134.4 million to 
$293.1 million), but has failed to 
show any notable success in protect- 
ing the company against deflationary 
influences, which was its sole object. 
From 1948 to 1949, sales dropped 
10.6 per cent and net income 30 per 
cent while Sears showed declines of 
only 5.5 per cent and 21.1 per cent, 
respectively, and a similar relative 
performance has been evident in 
1953-54. 

This is not the kind of record to 
inspire contentment among either 
management or stockholders. Man- 
agement turnover in recent years 
must have set some kind of a record; 
directors, presidents and vice presi- 
dents have resigned in a steady stream 
in protest against Mr. Avery’s poli- 
cies, but so far stockholder disaffec- 
tion has been sporadic, dignified and 
wholly ineffective. However, a defi- 





Montgomery Ward 
*Earned 
*Sales Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937... $414.1 $3.41 $490 69 —30 
1938... 414.0 3.50 50 54%4—25 
1939... 4749 491 125 57%—40% 
1940... 515.9 414 275 56 —31% 
1941... 632.7 401 2.00 39%4—24% 
1942.. 635.0 3.65 2.00 344—23% 
1943... 595.9 3.69 2.00 50 —33% 
1944... 6210 381 200 537%—41% 
1945... 6548 4.13 200 76 —47% 
1946... 9743 6.29 2.00 104%—57% 
1947... 1,158.7 886 3.00 645%—49 
1948... 1,212.0 10.28 3.00 65 —47% 
1949... 1,084.4 7.13 3.00 593%4—47% 
1950... 1,170.5 11.19 3.00 67%4—49% 
1951... 1,106.2 814 400 757%—64 
1953... $507.5 a$0.96 3.00 65%4—53% 
1952... 1,084.6 7.41 3.00 67%—55% 
Six months ended July 31: 

Toa Se ME en ath cuteness 
1954... 434.0 a0.71 b$3.00 b8034—56 





*Fiscal years ended January 31 of following 
year. a—Three months ended April 30. b—To 
September 1. 


nite challenge to the existing regime 
has recently arisen. 

It comes from Louis E. Wolfson, 
@ young (42) Florida industrialist 
who within the last few years has 
obtained working control (and _ be- 
come chairman) of Capitol Transit, 
New York Shipbuilding, Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott, Newport Steel, 
Nesco, Inc. and Devoe & Raynolds. 
At a recent press conference he ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Avery’s policies and announced that 
he and his associates have acquired 
what they believe to be the largest 
block of stock in Montgomery Ward 
with the intention. of replacing the 
present management. His chief ob- 
jective is to “restore Montgomery 
Ward to its rightful competitive posi- 
tion and increase its earnings by 
rejuvenated merchandising and pro- 
motion programs.” 


Step Number | 


This is a large order; under the 
most favorable conditions it will take 
many years to achieve it. And the 
conditions will not necessarily be 
favorable. The first hurdle Mr. Wolf- 
son faces is the not inconsiderable one 
of obtaining control of the company. 
Ward is incorporated under the. laws 
of Illinois, which require cumulative 
voting, and only one-third of the nine 
directors stand for election each year. 
It happens that Mr. Avery is one of 
the three whose terms expire next 
April, and if he can muster a little 
over one-fourth of the total vote he 
can hold on to his own seat even 
though the Wolfson interests take 
over the other two. 

Thus, it may well be 1957 (or 
later) before the dissident group can 
achieve majority membership on the 
board, though Mr. Wolfson hopes to 
speed up this process by having the 
company’s charter changed to pro- 
vide for annual election of all direc- 
tors. However, he is apparently 
willing to conduct a long drawn-out 
battle if this should prove necessary. 
A drastic change in policy would 
probably prove of benefit to stock- 
holders, but this would be a strictly 
long term proposition. In the mean- 
time, a sharp price advance in the 
common based on expectation of a 
proxy fight has at least partially dis- 
counted these benefits—which may 
never be permitted to occur. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


ACF Industries C+- 

Continuing product diversification 
may tend to moderate cyclical sales 
slumps, but stock at 44 1s not particu- 
larly cheap in relation to near-term 
prospects. (Paid $5 plus 10% stock 
in 1953; $4.75 im 1954 and 75c pay- 
able in 1955.) Order backlog cur- 
rently amounts to about $112 million, 
of which 50 per cent is defense prod- 
ucts. Although net income for the 
fiscal year ended April 30 came to 
only $7.93 per share vs. $10.10 for 
the prior period, results were af- 
fected by costs such as the develop- 
ment expenses for the experimental 
Talgo passenger train and starting 
the new electronics division at Alex- 
andria, Va. However, recent in- 
quiries concerning new freight cars 
plus somewhat better passenger car 
business raise hopes that car building 
as a whole and the company’s heavy 
ordnance business will show improve- 
ment. 


American Potash "B" B 

Stock (at 57) is a businessman’s 
commitment. (Pays $2 annually.) In 
order to enter the electrochemical 
field, the company is offering to ex- 
change 75,000 shares of its Class B 
stock for all of the outstanding 
shares of Western Electrochemical 
Company, a Henderson, Nev., pro- 
ducer of ammonium and potassium 
perchlorate, sodium and potassium 
chlorate and manganese dioxide, used 
in jet-assisted take-off units for air- 
craft, and in matches, flares, weed- 
killers and bleaches. Western re- 
ported $6.2 million in sales last year. 
The American Potash offer is con- 
tingent on acceptance by 51 per cent 
of Western Electrochemical’s stock- 
holders. 


Atlas Corporation i 
Stock (37) provides a speculative 
stake in uranium plus other diversi- 





*Investment companies not rated. 
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fied interests. Yields 5.4% on $2 
annual dividend. Atlas has completed 
its third and largest purchase of ura- 
nium property this year with acquisi- 
tion of property in southeast Utah. 
The mine and adjacent claims were 
bought for $9 million cash from Ver- 
non J. Pick, the discoverer. Known 
reserves of ore are valued at $12 
million, and the mine currently is 
grossing about $50,000 per month. 
The new uranium interest will be one 
of the largest investments in Atlas’s 
portfolio, and to pay for it Atlas may 
dispose of some 280,000 shares of its 
Atlantic Refining stock. Atlas al- 
ready controls Lisbon Uranium Cor- 
poration and holds an interest in 
Standard Uranium and in Pronto 
Uranium Mines, Ltd. 


Central Illinois Light B+- 

Representing a sound utility, stock, 
now at 46, may be held for income; 
yield, 4.8%. (Pays $2.20 annually.) 
Gross revenues rose 4 per cent during 
the 12-month period ended July 31 
($29.4 million vs. $28.2 million) and 
earnings reached $2.97 per share, 
against $2.92. Industrial sales im- 
proved 3 per cent during July over 
the same 1953 month, after declining 
during the first six months of 1954, 
and residential, rural and commer- 
cial business, which account for bulk 
of company’s output, continued to 
improve. Air conditioning and tele- 
vision installations in service area 
have helped maintain midsummer 
electric loads within 4 per cent of 
peak winter-month levels and com- 
pany will be supplying about 4,000 


new gas heating customers this 
winter. 
Crane Company B 


Now at 34, stock is a businessman's 
risk, (Paid $2.25 in 1953; $1 so far 
this year.) Although sales and earn- 
ings will not reach the $315.7 million 
and $3.47 a share attained in 1953, 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


the second half of this year should be 
much improved over the first six 
months when profits totaled 79 cents 
a share, down from 1.55 cents in the 
like period last year. President J. L. 
Holloway reported that orders for 
the three weeks ended August 27 
were at the best rate of the past 18 
months, and that the fourth quarter 
will be especially good. The out- 
look for 1955 is improving, with the 
price structure firming and _ con- 
struction promising to remain at a 
high rate. Crane’s titanium plant will 
be producing at a 500-ton yearly rate 
by December and will increase output 
to a possible 6,000 tons by January, 
1956. 


Electric Auto-Lite B 

Stock now is at 37, down from 
1953 high of 57, reflecting current 
difficulties in auto supply business. 
(Paid $3 in 1953; $1.50 plus stock 
so far this year.) As a result of dis- 
appointing earnings so far this year, 
a 2 per cent stock dividend has been 
declared in lieu of cash for the third 
quarter. Payable October 15 to stock 
of record September 15, the stock 
dividend follows cash declarations of 
75 cents a share for the first and 
second quarters, The initial half of 
this year saw a 59 per cent drop in 
sales accompanied by earnings of 49 
cents a share compared with $3.64 in 
the corresponding 1953 period. Auto- 
motive and defense demand are run- 
ning substantially under year-earlier 
levels. 


Federated Department Stores B+ 

Stock (48) occupies a strong in- 
dustry position with growth promise 
and returns 5.2% on $2.50 annual 
dividends. As an indication of im- 
proving operations, on a 2.2 per cent 
sales increase Federated reported 
earnings of 65 cents a share for the 
13 weeks ended July 31 compared 
with 37 cents in the similar year ear- 
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lier period, despite higher taxes. The 
company will redeem on September 
8 its entire outstanding issue of 
98,237 shares of 4% per cent pre- 
ferred stock and a $10 million stand- 
by bank credit agreement has been 
cancelled. A $5 million 10-year loan 
with flexible prepayment provisions 
will be effected in the near future. 


Kaiser Aluminum C+ 

Shares are speculative; recent 
price, 35. (Paid $1.30 plus 5% stock 
in 1953; 97¥4c so far in 1954). Com- 
pany has purchased 2,500 acres along 
the Ohio River near Ravenswood, 
W. Va., for an aluminum sheet and 
foil rolling mill, its first such plant in 
the East. Construction is scheduled 
to begin in January with 400,000 
square feet completed by mid-1956. 
Cost has not been stated, but an 
ODM certificate of necessity amount- 
ing to $66 million has been granted. 


Lukens Steel C+ 

Stock is speculative and highly cy- 
clical; priced, 43. (Paid $4 in 1953; 
$2.25 so far in 1954.) Although in 
common with the rest of the steel in- 
dustry, Lukens has experienced a de- 
cline in sales and earnings so far in 
1954, recent product diversification 
and continuing large expenditures 
for new and more efficient equipment 
are improving profit margins, hither- 
to below-average. And a gradual 
decline in the high-cost defense back- 
log may turn out to be a blessing in 
disguise, especially since its largest 
outlets, the oil, chemical and electri- 
cal equipment industries, are planning 
large scale expansion projects. Ac- 
cording to company’s president, there 
is no basis for merger rumors, there 
being no “economic necessity” in 
sight to justify such a move. 


Middle South Utilities B 

Stock, now 31, represents a sound 
utility holding company. (Now on 
a $1.40 annual dividend basis.) Com- 
pany plans issuance of rights to stock- 
holders of record September 22 to 
subscribe to 475,000 shares of new 
common on the basis of one for each 
15 held. Proceeds will be used to 
retire $12 million of bank loans, and 
the balance for general purposes. 
Mississippi Valley Generating Com- 
pany, formed July 20 by this com- 
pany (80 per cent) and Southern 
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Company (20 per cent) plans con- 
struction of a $107.3 million 600,000 
kw plant at West Memphis, Ark., 
to supply the Paducah, Ky., facilities 
of the AEC. This is the new power 
plant recently under fire in Congress 
because it eliminates the need for 
additional building by TVA. 


National Gypsum B 

Stock is a business cycle issue; re- 
cent price, 35. For the second time 
this year, National Gypsum raised its 
dividend by 5 cents, declaring a 45- 
cent payment on the common, due 
October 1 to stockholders of record 
September 13. The company paid 40 
cents in April and July and 35 cents 
plus 2 per cent in stock in January. 
Expansion of facilities is continuing, 
about $15 million having been ear- 
marked for spending during the next 
18 months on a larger gypsum quarry 
near Halifax, enlarged facilities at the 
Savannah, Baltimore and New York 
City plants, and for a mine and plant 
near Shoals, Ind. 


Penna. Co. for Banking & Trusts * 

Stock, now at 50 bid, is an equity 
in a major banking institution serv- 
ing the expanding area of greater 
Philadelphia. (Paid $2.05 in 1953; 
$1.55, including a 20c special so far 
in 1954). Stockholders will receive 
in November 40,000 shares as a spe- 
cial stock dividend on the basis of 1 
for each 34 now held and will be 
offered rights to purchase another 
100,000 shares on a 1-to-14 ratio. 
Record dates, price and terms will be 
determined after stockholders vote on 
the proposal November 1. Assets 
total approximately $775 million, 
with deposits up 60 per cent since 
1944, 





*Bank issues not rated. 


Pennsylvania R. R. C+ 

Stock is speculative; recent price 
16. (No dividends so far in 1954; 
paid $1.50 im 1953.) July operations 
resulted in net of $1.7 million, re- 
ducing the loss for the first seven 
months of 1954 to $3.9 million. The 
July results, while maintaining the 
pattern of June and May when the 
nation’s largest carrier started to get 
back to solid earnings after a small 
net income for April, were substan- 
tially below a year ago. For July 
1953, the net income was $3.0 mil- 


lion while for the 1953 seven months’ 
cumulative period net was $22.2 
million, equal to $1.69 a share. 


United Aircraft B 

Stock, now at 60, ts one of the bet- 
ter situated aircraft equities. (Paid 
$2.75 in 1953; $2.50 plus one-third 
share of Chance Vought). Company’s 
first consolidated financial statement, 
minus Chance Vought earnings, 
covers the first 1954 half and reveals 
a drop in shipments to $350.4 mil- 
lion from $408.6 million. But net 
rose to $3.91 per share vs. $3.66, the 
latter figure including Chance Vought 
earnings. The June 30 backlog (or- 
ders, contracts and Government let- 
ters of intent) approximated $1.1 
billion vs. $1.0 billion as of March 
31, 1954, 


United Air Lines B 

Company is one of the better situ- 
ated airlines and stock, now at 25, has 
long-term growth potential. (Paid 
$1.50 im 1953; 75c so far in 1954.) 
Company plans expenditure of $25 
million for 17 new aircraft (10 four- 
engined 58-passenger DC-6Bs to cost 
about $12 million; two 58-passenger 
DC-7s at $3.6 million and five all- 
cargo DC-6As at $5.5 million). 
About $4 million will be spent to in- 
stall C-band radar (used for weather- 
mapping during flight) throughout 
the fleet. The cargo planes will rep- 
resent United’s bid for increased 
freight traffic, while the modern DC- 
6s and DC-7s will help solve a spi- 
raling cost problem which has re- 
sulted in lower net income this year 
despite a six-months’ gain of five per 
cent in revenues. 


Woolworth A 

An investment quality issue, now 
at 43; yields 5.8% on $2.50 annual 
dividend. Woolworth is planning to 
expand operations to Mexico in 1955, 
estimating that 15 to 20 stores can 
be operated profitably in that Latin 
country. Mexico will be the seventh 
nation in which the Woolworth name 
is familiar, joining the U. S., Canada, 
England, Ireland, Germany and 
Cuba. Woolworth expects to buy a 
substantial amount of goods from 
Mexican’ industry for local sale, and 
Mexican citizens will be employed 
for selling as well as in administra- 
tive positions. 
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Titanium Producers 
Lift Their Capacity 


The two present producers, du Pont and Titanium Metals, 
are increasing output. Crane Company and Dow Chemical 
are preparing to enter the field and others may follow 


OQ” of the most fascinating (and 
profitable) growth industries of 
the postwar period has been uncom- 
mon metals, which include _beryl- 
lium, zirconium, tantalum, titanium 
and many others. But while other 
metals are equally glamorous, tita- 
nium is perhaps the only unusual 
metal which has promise of coming 
into large-scale use in the years 
ahead. Titanium is several times 
stronger than aluminum, but only 60 
per cent heavier; it is 45 per cent 
lighter than most alloy steels but just 
as strong; and it is remarkably 
corrosion-resistant and also has good 
shock and heat-resistant qualities. 


Aircraft—Largest User 


All of which has made the metal 
virtually indispensable in the age of 
supersonic aircraft. Titanium is now 
being widely used in airframes, pro- 
pellers, and engine parts, in applica- 
tions where steels are too heavy and 
aluminum too weak under high tem- 
peratures. Almost every new military 
plane that comes off the drawing 
boards has more titanium in its 
design than the previous model. In 
the commercial aviation field, the 
growing importance of the metal is 
highlighted by the statement of a 
Douglas Aircraft official that by 1957 
some 20 per cent of the structural 
weight of a DC-7 transport will con- 
sist of titanium. 

While the aircraft industry is to- 
day’s largest user of the metal, its 
superior rust and corrosion-resistance 
suggests possible use in ships, marine 
equipment, sanitary fixtures, food 
machinery and chemical equipment. 
Widespread commercial use, how- 
ever, must await a lowering of the 
metal’s astronomic production cost. 
Titanium sponge, a hard form of the 
metal costs around $4.75 a pound 
and finished titanium metal is priced 
at $12 to $18 a pound vs. less than 
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$1 for stainless steel. Besides its 
high cost, titanium has been found 
difficult to work with and quality of 
the metal has been lacking in uni- 
iormity. 

On the other hand, the scope of 
research programs now under way 
suggests that costs can be reduced 
substantially and quality improved. 
All segments of the industry are seek- 
ing a continuous process to replace 
the Kroll process which was discov- 
ered back in 1932 but is still the 
method most widely used for produc- 
ing titanium. There is no problem 
insofar as available raw materials are 
concerned since titanium is the fourth 
most plentiful metallic element. 

Titanium can be extracted from 
two base minerals, ilmenite and rutile. 
Ilmenite contains only about 20 to 30 
per cent titanium whereas high-grade 
rutile ore may contain as much as 60 
per cent titanium. Recently, Republic 
Steel announced the acquisition of 
what is claimed to be the largest 
rutile deposit in the Western Hem- 
isphere, located in Mexico. And 
Quebec Iron & Titanium (two-thirds 
owned by Kennecott Copper and one- 
third by New Jersey Zinc) owns 
what may eventually prove to be 
titanium’s ‘“‘Mesabi” — a massive 
titanium-iron ore body located in 
eastern Quebec. 


Up to the present time, all domestic 
titanium output has been concentrated 
in two companies, du Pont and Tita- 
nium Metals Corporation of America 
—jointly owned by Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel and National Lead. Dy 
Pont makes titanium sponge at its 
Newport, Del. plant for shipment to 
processors such as Rem-Cru Tita- 
nium ; the latter is owned by Crucible 
Steel and Remington Arms which, in 
turn, is 60 per cent owned by du 
Pont. (Titanium sponge is produced 
from rutile ores and then melted into 
ingots for rolling into sheets, bars, 
and other shapes.) 


Demand Is Increasing 


But demand for the metal is grow- 
ing steadily and the Air Force calcu- 
lates that 37,500 tons of sponge will 
be needed by 1956 compared with 
1953 output of 2,240 tons. Thus, in 
addition to 3,600 tons yearly now be- 
ing produced by Titanium Metals (du 
Pont will reach this rate by the end 
of 1954) more capacity is being 
sought by the Government. Crane 
Company, a big name in valves and 
plumbing and heating equipment; will 
soon begin production via a subsid- 
iary, Cramet, Inc. Cramet’s $25 mil- 
lion plant at Chattanooga, Tenn. will 
be producing at a 500-ton yearly rate 
by December 1 and output will be 
stepped up to an annual rate of 6,000 
tons approximately by the beginning 
of 1956. 

Meanwhile, Union Carbide, the 
largest producer of ferro-alloys, may 
enter into titanium production with a 
10,000-ton plant at Ashtabula, Ohio, 
while Dow Chemical has signed a 
Government contract to produce 
1,800 tons of titanium sponge yearly 
by mid-1956. Glidden Company has 
announced plans to build a pilot plant 


Factors in the Titanium Field 


7——— Earned Per Share ———, 


-—Annual—, 

1952 1953 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel.... $3.37 $4.40 
Crane Company .......... 3.96 3.47 
Dow Chemical ............ c1.65 c1.58 
te A See 4.70 4.94 
Ferro Corporation ........ 2.30 2.63 
Glidden Company ......... a3.04 a3.10 


Kennecott Copper......... 
National Lead ............ 
Remington Arms.......... 
Union Carbide............ 
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-~Dividends— 
7—6 Mos.-—-~, Paid Current Recent 
1953 1954 1953 Rate Price Yield 
$2.47 $1.01 $2.00 $2.00 35 5.7% 
1.55 0.79 225 200: wm CSS 
a. Ce s1.00 s1.00 40 2.5 
2.41 3.22 3.80 400 136 29 
1.30 1.44 s0.80 s0.80 26 3.1 
b2.02 b1.86 200 2.00 38 5.3 
4.19 3.89 6.00 e6.00 80 7.5 
1.16 1.46 Lge 200. Sh: 22 
0.40 0.50 0.50 £0.15 11 4.5 
1.82 1.44 2.50 2.50 80 3.1 


a—Year ended October 31. b—Nine months ended July 31. c—Fiscal year ended May 31. e—Has 
paid $3.75 so far this year. f—Paid so far in 1954. s—Plus stock. 
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for production of titanium metal 
which, if successful, may eventually 
lead to the construction of a $30 mil- 
ion installation. The list of prospec- 
tive producers is a long one, ranging 
from such corporate giants as Kenne- 
cott Copper and Monsanto Chemical 
to smaller companies such as Eagle- 
Picher and Horizons Titanium. The 
last-named company, 20 per cent- 
owned by Ferro Corporation, has 


been working on a new electrolytic 
method for producing titanium metal. 

It is difficult to predict whici: com- 
pany (or companies) will emerge as 
the unquestioned leaders in titanium 
because so much depends upon the 
outcome of the race to develop an effi- 
cient, low-cost method of producing 
titanium metal. Furthermore, the 
impact of success would undoubtedly 
be more striking in the case of a 


Hotel Industry in Merger Era 


Despite a declining occupancy rate over recent years, 
hotel properties are in active demand. That's because 


smart operators can show results that buck the trend 


eading the merger parade of late 

has been the hotel industry. Not 
since the boom days of the 1920’s has 
so much financial power beeen in- 
terested in the acquisition of hotel 
properties. Since the hour that 
Robert R. Young, new head of the 
New York Central, revealed that one 
of his goals is to divest the railroad 
of its real estate holdings, he has 
been snowed under with bids for the 
road’s valuable properties. 


Interested Parties 


Among the interested parties 
doubtless are the leading hotel chains 
—Conrad_ Hilton’s Hilton-Statler 
group and Ernest Henderson’s Shera- 
ton Corporation of America. There is 
little doubt too that somewhere in 
the picture looms New York realtor 
William Zeckendorf, Webb & Knapp 
president and close friend of Mr. 
Young, who lost out on the Statler 
deal but who has just purchased the 
Hotel Astor. Mr. Zeckendorf’s name 
has also been linked recently with the 
Hotel Commodore, the only remain- 
ing independent unit among large 
Manhattan hotels and which in a 
sense is a liquidating situation since 
its corporate life depends upon its 
lease—expiring in 1967—with the 
New York State Realty & Terminal 
Company, a New York Central sub- 
sidiary. As casual observers have put 
it: “What is happening in the hotel 
industry today is reminiscent of the 
days of railroad tycoons and the 
mergers that created the General 
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Motors empire.” An undertone of 
what this may mean antitrust-wise 
is also heard. 

On this latter score, however, little 
may be feared currently since only 
about 10 per cent of this $2.5 billion 
industry is concentrated in the hands 
of the large chain operators, who 
none-the-less expect to capture 20 
per cent of the industry’s volume in 
the next decade. 

Few in the hotel industry claim 
their business is good and only the 
big chains show earnings gains. 
Spelling the situation out statistically, 
industry accountants Horwath & 
Horwath show that room occupancy 
last year declined to 74 per cent from 
1952’s 76 per cent—a steep dip from 
92 per cent in 1946. And while busi- 
ness in the large metropolitan centers 
is holding close to last year’s levels, 
the resort trade is off. For the most 
part, too, payrolls are advancing 
faster than sales. 


Favor Established Hotels 


The interest of major hotel opera- 
tors in upgrading properties and ex- 
panding via mergers is not founded 
in folly. With today’s high cost of 
building and soaring land prices, ex- 
istent properties are fast gaining in 
value. For instance, the Washington 
Statler, opened in 1943, cost 87 cents 
a cubic foot. To reproduce that 
structure today would cost between 
$1.60 and $1.65. Except for isolated 
instances, the large hotel operators 
are not building new structures. Be- 


medium-sized company such as Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel (1953 sales 
around $241 million) than for E. I. 
du Pont ($1.8 billion sales in °53.) 
However, when it is considered that 
commercial production of titanium 
began only in 1946 and sales will run 
into several hundred million dollars 
yearly only a decade later, titanium 
seems certain to rank as one of the 
“wonder metals” of the future. 





William Zeckendorf 


yond the cost factor is a second con- 
sideration. Hotel men have learned 
the lesson of over-expansion from the 
past. Too much room capacity in 
the late 1920s and early ’30s, to- 
gether with inadequate financing, re- 
sulted in throwing 81 per cent of 
the nation’s hotels into the hands of 
courts, trustees and institutions. Add- 
ing to capacity now when room occu- 
pancy for the most part is declining 
obviously would be unwise. A further 
argument favoring the growth of 
established operations is the fact that 
hotel management has become a 
scientific operation in which only the 
skilled professional can survive. 
This explains why Glenn McCarthy’s 
Shamrock landed with the insurance 
companies and why Hilton was able 
to acquire it. 

With the acquisition of the Statler 
chain Hilton is the largest operator 
in the hotel field. Though runner-up 
Sheraton operates two more hotels, 
it has 10,000 fewer rooms. 

A feature of Hilton’s acquisition of 
the Statler chain is a sale-and-lease- 
.back of the properties, the buyers 


Please turn to page 23 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


..- LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Paying Off 


Contract PAYMENTS now 
take nearly one third of consumer 
income, according to a study recently 
made by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia. This ratio, which 
may seem high on its face} is not 
startling; these commitments cover 
such items as mortgage debt pay- 
ments, rent, insurance, property taxes 
an instalments. Any excess in the 
last item may be presumed to be well 
advanced on its course toward even- 
tual liquidation. Families desirous 
of buying a new automobile, a tele- 
vision set or any other semi-durable 
do not wait for the Federal Reserve 
Board to slap on a credit restraint ; 
experience tables indicate they take 
corrective action as soon as the need 
for curtailing expenditures suggests 
itself. This probability, coupled with 
the recent reduction of inventories, 
strengthens hope that the next swing 
in our major industry barometers 
will be upward. The demand for 
better things is far from satiated. 


Soft-Headed 


A move under way in 
Washington warrants further study. 
Senate Bill S-3423 and House Bills 
HR-9076 and. HR-9475 direct that 
German property in the United 
States, seized by the Government 
when Germany declared war on us 
in 1941, be returned to its former 
German owners. Funds derived from 
the sale of enemy properties were put 
into a special fund by the Govern- 
ment to satisfy claims awarded to 
Americans who had suffered damages 
from our former enemies. 

Without making any attempt to 
labor the ethical questions involved 
in giving back the few marbles -we 
gained as offsets to our larger prop- 
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erty losses after a bloody and costly 
war, there is the question of whether 
it is sound as American international 
policy. Though President Eisenhower 
has come out against it, the Depart- 
ment of State has indicated its belief 
that such action would create good 
will toward the United States in 
western Germany. But would it? To 
some Germans it might indicate that, 
as a nation, we: are soft-hearted. To 
others, it would simply suggest we 
are soft-headed. 


In Reverse 


In an rnvvustry that 
prides itself upon freedom of com- 
petition, it is unlikely that the forth- 
coming Federal Trade Commission 
study of the automobile business will 
produce much complaint against the 
rivalry of the General Motors Cor- 
poration and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. In fact, the head of one inde- 
pendent, the Studebaker Corporation, 
has said, “We like competition, and 
are now putting ourselves in stronger 
position to meet it.” Several seek 
the solution via merger. And the 
Chrysler Corporation, as its stock- 
holders well know, has made im- 
portant changes in its structure and 
policies to compete more effectively. 

These facts the Commission un- 
doubtedly will assay, and there is 
another to which it may well give 
attention. Some of the industry’s 
costliest competition originated not 
with the Big Three, but with the in- 
dependents, and backfired. Evidence 
now coming to light indicates that 
when the industry enjoyed its liveli- 
est seller’s market, Studebaker, Nash 
and Kaiser either bid up premium 
rates for labor or offered choice 
seniority and time-off benefits while 
the Big Three took the rougher but 
sounder route of meeting the infla- 








tion-born demand for higher pay by 
escalator clauses or other more flex- 
ible plans. Thus, the independents in 
a feverish desire to broaden their 
share of a brisk market made some 
untenable commitments. As a result 
they later paid the penalty of pricing 
themselves out of the market, thereby 
throwing their own profit machine 
into reverse. 


New Selling Idea 


THE ELEVENTH - HOUR 
effort to sell the American system of 
individual liberty, undertaken after 
the proponents of centralized state 
control had been working for a half 
century or longer on selling social- 
ism in one form or another, has made 
some impressive gains. In this en- 
deavor two broad avenues have been 
taken: management now seeks to 
show how American industry con- 
tributes to the nation’s progress, and 
leaders in civic affairs, business, the 
schools and labor unions define the 
essential role that stockholders play 
in providing the funds needed for 
business growth. 

Currently, a start is being made 
in connection with Invest in America 
Week to relate the two movements. 
Sponsors of the Week in Los Angeles 
announce that they will hold a 1954 
public relations competition open to 
all companies operating in Southern 
California. The contest, named after 
Alexander Hamilton, will offer 
awards to eligible companies with the 
best year-round programs creating 
“better understanding of the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system and the 
contribution of stock ownership to 
our free economy.” Blind spots re- 
main as to the vital role stockhold- 
ers play in creating an expanding 
economy, but gradually they are 
diminishing. 

FINANCIAL WORLD 
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The Movie Makers 


New techniques and improved picture quality are 
drawing larger crowds to the box-office. Increased 


business is reflected in uptrend for company earnings 


itality in the motion picture in- 

dustry is proving itself through 
eratifying gains in box-office receipts. 
The rise stems from new techniques 
and improved picture quality which 
apparently is narrowing the tradi- 
tional ratio of one outstanding success 
to every four major Hollywood 
productions. 

Current reports from exhibitors 
throughout the country show July 
and August as two of the strongest 
business months in years. A box- 
office survey made by Variety, amuse- 
ment industry organ, shows Seven 
Brides for Seven Brothers (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer) as the leading Au- 
gust attraction, followed by The 
Caine Mutiny (Columbia). Warner 
Brothers also is sharing in the hit 
parade with The High and _ the 
Mighty and Dragnet, 20th Century- 
Fox with The Broken Lance and 
Garden of Evil, Universal with The 
Magnificent Obsession, and Para- 
mount with Living It Up and Rear 
Window. M-G-M’s reissue of Gone 
With the Wind was recently sixth on 
the list, and 20th Century has a ro- 
hust box-office magnet in The Egyp- 
tian which opened in New York on 
August 24. Extra large sums are 


being spent to promote this last- 
named film is every medium including 
television. 

Box-office figures for August are 
not yet in but indications are that it 
was a better month than July when 
the four biggest grossing films took 
in about $4.6 million compared with 
$3.5 million in June which ordinarily 
is the better month. Film fare has 
proved so attractive this summer as 
to cause some exhibitors to complain 
that there have been too many hold- 
overs which tend to limit public 
choice. But it is probably better to 
have something of this sort to com- 
plain about rather than lagging 
receipts. 

The upturn in the film business 
actually began prior to the summer, 
as evidenced by the revenue trend of 
such companies as Loew’s and Stan- 
ley-Warner in reporting for the first 
nine months of a fiscal year ending 
August 31. But without detracting 
from the current performance of the 
film producers and the theater com- 
panies it is pertinent to inquire 
whether TV competition is as strong 
during the summer months as in other 
seasons. Many TV viewers complain 
that summer programs are weak and 


that they spend less time before their 
sets than during the rest of the year. 
The motion picture houses also have 
the advantage of air-conditioning, 
which the great majority of TV fans 
still do without, and the number of 
drive-in theaters, of which over 4,500 
was reported at the end of 1953 (up 
from about 800 in 1948) continues 
to grow. 

All this is distinctly summer busi- 
ness. But television will present bet- 
ter programs beginning this month, 
and color TV is well on the way. It 
thus remains to be seen whether the 
motion picture companies can hold 
their recent gains. 

The industry believes that it can, 
and that the current improvement 
should be lasting. Pictures are fewer 
but of better quality, and added to 
the better product are the intriguing 
new methods of presentation such as 
20th Century’s CinemaScope, Para- 
mount’s VistaVision, Cinerama, and 
the wide screen. Yet the technologi- 
cal aspects of the industry are not at 
rest and the drive for further im- 
provement is still going on. The fu- 
ture of the industry, it is recognized, 
is bound closely with the ingenuity 
and talents of the producer who has 
an assortment of new visual devices 
at his disposal. Even more signifi- 
cant is the confidence and optimism 
which runs through the industry, for 
it is believed that the challenge of 
television has been successfully met. 

The industry in fact has felt more 
Optimistic for some time, and a new 
era for Hollywood was heralded last 
fall. It took a little while for this op- 
timism to be resolved into concrete 
form in the shape of improved earn- 


Fiscal Results of the Motion Picture Industry 











~——- Revenues a a Earned Per Share————, 
Years (Millions) -—Annual—_——_ -— Interim — -—*Dividends——._ Recent 

THEATRES ended: 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 Price +VYield 
Amer. Broad.-Paramount .......... Jan. 2 a$165.4 a$169.7 a$1.34 a$2.13 b$0.51 b$0.37 $1.25 $1.00 $0.50 20 5.0% 
National Theatres ................. Sept. 30 61.9 61.4 0.68 0.91 0.68 c0.68 0.15 0.15 0.35 8 8.7 
Se MS os J View San mcewn Dec. 31 31.5 34.1 0.26 0.08 b0.11 bO0.28 None 0.15 None Bo nas 
EE em ne eee Aug. 31 aa 49.0 0.06 D0O.11 N.R. c0.64 None 0.70 18 5.4 
—————- FILM PRODUCERS ————-, 
ee ee June 30 59.1 60.3 0.80 0.99 0.17 3.26. O2$ 20258 as ow... 
SA Ba ainals vince ds baccakekess Aug. 31 178.5 177.6 0.91 0.85 0.62 c0.87 0.97% 0.80 0.65 18 5.46 
Paramount Pictures ............... Dec. 31 104.8 110.3 2.52 3.06 1.29 el.41 280 2ae' iS: 35 $7 
Republic Pictures ................- Oct. 31 33.1 37.3 0.20 0.15 b0.15 bO.15 None None None ae 
i SR Sarr rs eee Jan. 2 a60.8 a54.9 aD2.60 aD0.95 N.R. N.R. None None None 6 ee 
i a ree Dec. 31 99.8 113.5 0.79 1.65 60.06 bl1.17 0.50 100 110 26 58 
Universal Pictures ................. Oct. 31 64.1 70.5 2.15 2.35 b1.26 b1.57 100 1.25 050 26 48 
Wael TOD in kine cs Gov aes casei nae Aug. 31 69.1 66.4 2.86 1.18 0.86 1.03 0.90 0.90 18 68 





s—Plus stock. D—Deficit. 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1954 


N.R.—Not reperted. 


a—Of following year. b—Six months. 


c—Nine months. 


*Paid or declared to September 1. *+Based on indicated current rates, or other payments as follows: Loew’s, $1.00; National, 70 cents; Stanley-Warner, 
$1.00; 20th Century-Fox, $1.20; Warner Bros., $1.20. 


e—Excludes 38 cents non-recurring. 
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ings, but nearly every company has 
been reporting better results. Share 
prices meanwhile have made some sig- 
nificant gains with Columbia scoring 
the widest improvement during the 
last 12 months. With the exception of 
RKO Pictures, which has an uncer- 
tain internal situation and operating 
outlook, the entire industry has 
gained a firmer footing and dividend 


coverage has been widened. Twenti- 
eth Century-Fox recently announced 
an increase in its quarterly rate (from 
25 to 40 cents). Loew’s and others 
will disburse larger sums this year. 

But the industry’s long-term slump 
—roughly six years—is in the too- 
recent background for the shares to 
merit serious attention for conserva- 
tive investment purposes, although 


Paint Companies Have 


Expanding Sales Base 


Rapidly growing number of home units means 


increased sales potential, with 90 per cent 


of residential paint going for maintenance 


hile in the first six months of 

this year paint sales fell below 

last year, the chances are that full- 
year figures will make a better com- 
parison. The sale of paint for indus- 
trial uses started to slide last Novem- 
ber. As fewer cars were made in 
Detroit and production slowed else- 
where, less paint was needed. This 
cut first half paint sales, but with 
the pick-up in industrial production, 
these sales are again on the way up. 
More important for 1954 total 
figures is the fact that biggest sales of 
paint for residential use are rung up 
from May through September. To- 
day, this type of paint racks up al- 
most two-thirds of total paint sales. 
Best of all it is a market which shows 
little signs of shrinking. From 1946 
through 1953 eight million new homes 
were built and another million will 
have been added by the year-end. This 


Years 

Company Ended 
American Marietta ........... Nov. 30 
- Cook Paint & Varnish......... Nov. 30 
Devoe & Raynolds “A”........ Nov. 30 
Glidden Company ............. Oct. 31 
MIGHOREIAIORE ois iiiwn és hake ae Dec. 31 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass......... Dec. 31 
Pratt @ deawert ios oe saw aes Dec. 31 
Sherwin-Williams ............. Aug. 31 
We GI, viv iks keceanaoren Nov. 30 





*Paid or declared through September 1. 
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a—Nine months. 
American Marietta, $1.40; National Lead, $2.00; Sherwin-Williams, $4.00. 


calls for plenty of paint. And instead 
of waiting for the houses to age so 
they need re-painting, paint makers 
appeal to the feminine desire for 
something new, gayly advertise that 
the whole appearance of an average 
living room can be changed with $8 
worth of paint. 

Such advertising is of tremendous 
importance. Redecorating and re- 
placement requirements account for 
about 90 per cent of the use of paint 
for building, and such sales have to 
date been closely tied to a high level 
of income. Through the do-it-your- 
self movement—which was _ not 
started by paint manufacturers but is 
carefully nourished by them—the 
paint makers hope to temper any de- 
pendence on high income. Price is a 
big impetus because in doing it them- 
selves, home-owners can save. The 
trend has meant big changes for the 


The Paint Manufacturers 


industry leaders such as_ Loew’s, 
Paramount, Twentieth Century and 
Columbia may be in a position to 
score further market gains in the 
period ahead. Until there accumulates 
evidence that the industry is attaining 
a long-term recovery of earning 
power, however, commitments in any 
of the members of the group will en- 
tail significant speculative risk. 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


For instance, U. S. 
supremely color-con- 
scious—this means that paint mer- 
chandising is essentially color mer- 
chandising. Thus while the compa- 
nies make about 20 basic colors, they 


paint makers. 
citizens are 


sell 200 different ones. To do this 
the paint companies have installed 
automatic selectors in retail paint 
stores. These show which colors will 
best match or contrast the homeown- 
er’s rug or furniture. Then the re- 
tailer or buyer mixes a one-shot-tube 
of color with the basic color to pro 
duce the desired shade. To furthe 
encourage the amateur, the paint§ 

Continued on page 26 





cm—Sales (Millions) ———. r——Earnings Per Share— 
Year——, -6 Months, -—Year— 7-6 Months—, -Dividends— Recent 
1952 1953 1953 1954 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 *1954 Price Yield 
$76.7 $102.2 $43.2 $48.0 $2.36 $2.85 $1.34 $1.52 $1.15 $1.00 30 4.7% 
32.9, 336 168 15.9 4.33 4.20 N.R. N.R. 3.00 0.75 368. 
458 489 @7 21 2.49 3.07 1.37 0.78 2.00 1.50 32. 62 
205.1 211.7 162.0 102.0 3.04 3.10 a2.02 1.86 2.00 2.00 38: 5.3 
358.0 436.1 217.9 209.2 2.06 2.54 1.16 1.46 175 L330 52 39 
402.1 452.0 232.7 202.2 4.07 4.07 2.30 1.85 2.25 0.70 58 3.9 
16.4 N.R. N.R. N.R. 4.08 4.34 N.R. N.R. 3.00 1.50 49 6.1 
19.6 22.3 N.R. N.R. 7.12 7.29 N.R. N.R. 3.75 3.12% 90 4.4 
98 106 N.R. N.R. 0.99 0.95 048 0.30 0.50 0.12% ee 


N.R.—Not reported. 


Note: Yields are based on indicated payments for 1954 as follows: 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 














Volume pattern and irregular market action indicate that a 


belated correction of the advance may now be close at hand. 


This prospect calls for caution but does not justify panic 


After almost twelve months of practically un- 
interrupted advance, it should not be surprising to 
find the market losing its momentum. Nor is this 
point important unless it can be taken to indicate 
that a full-scale correction is in the offing. Most 
observers feel that it does, and with good reason. 
The volume pattern and the irregular price action 
witnessed over the past month are typical of those 
frequently witnessed shortly before a dip. Such 
indications involve a large margin of error in tim- 
ing, and even in basic significance, but in the latter 
respect they are reinforced by other factors. 


The extent and duration of the advance have 
been so unusually great as to create a growing 
presumption against its indefinite continuance. 
Prices of the general run of stocks have by no 
means been boosted to unrealistic heights in rela- 
tion to prospective earnings and dividends, but the 
average issue is now rather distantly removed from 
the bargain counter, and some of the more popular 
shares seem definitely overvalued. Long term earn- 
ings growth will undoubtedly justify their present 
prices eventually, but for the present they are vul- 
nerable. 


Business news in general is moderately favor- 
able; better than that in some areas, with prospects 
of further improvement over coming months. But 
no dynamic bullish influences are in sight of the 
character which would be required to maintain 
investor enthusiasm at fever pitch. Lacking this 
important psychological advantage, stock prices and 
business trends could easily show wide divergence, 
as they have done on several occasions in recent 
years. Sharp dips in commodity prices and some 
signs—minor as yet, and perhaps meaningless—of 
stiffening interest rates are not calculated to im- 
prove investment sentiment. 


The case for an imminent market reaction is 
actually not much stronger on logical grounds to- 
day than it has been on several other occasions since 
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early in the year, when it proved erroneous, or at 
least premature. But the longer the rise continues, 
and the higher it carries, the stronger becomes the 
presumption that it must soon be interrupted. Thus, 
the present market situation definitely calls for 
caution, but it does not justify panicky liquidation 
of all common stock holdings. 


Even if the exact date and price level of an 
intermediate top could be pinpointed in advance, 
holders of the quality issues consistently recom- 
mended here for some months would not be justified 
in selling unless they could also predict the extent 
or duration of the ensuing decline, and thus get 
back in near its bottom. Few experienced in- 
vestors would have the temerity to claim that they 
can do this. Thus, an attempt to take advantage 
of a reaction involves the risk of a whipsaw, as 
well as a loss of income while out of the market. 


This is not the time to commit new funds to 
common shares. But if existing holdings are con- 
centrated in desirable issues, there seems no great 
advantage to be gained in disturbing them. The 
“desirable” category, however, must be strictly 
construed to encompass only issues of thoroughly 
sound quality, not now over-priced in relation to 
fundamentals, offering larger than average yields 
from well-protected dividends and representing or- 
ganizations with above-average prospects. 


Such stocks should not suffer unduly in any 
corrective movement. Lacking any large specula- 
tive following, they will not be subjected to heavy 
selling by easily-discouraged holders, and on any 
appreciable price concessions they should meet in- 
creased demand from institutional and other in- 
vestment sources. After a rise as selective as this 
one has been, there is more than a possibility that 
a comparable degree of discrimination would be 
shown during a decline, just as it was during the 
January-September 1953 dip. 

Written September 2, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Income Changes Small 


So far this year, changes in the rate of personal 
income compared with 1953 have been small. The 
annual rate prevailing in July was $286.5 billion, 
less than half of one per cent below the record 
$288.25 billion rate reached in July 1953. For the 
first seven months, however, the Commerce Depart- 
ment reports a better showing. During this longer 
period, the annual income rate averaged $285.6 
billion compared with $285.4 billion a year earlier. 
Little change from June to July was indicated al- 
though manufacturing payrolls continued to decline 
due in large part to strikes in the lumber and rub- 
ber industries and lower automotive employment. 
A rise which practically offset this lag occurred in 
construction and in distribution payrolls after al- 
lowance for seasonal variations. Indications are 
that only a modest gain in fall business will lift 
1954 personal income a billion dollars or more over 


the 1953 figure ($286 billion). 


Stock Trading Heavy 


More shares were traded last month on the New 
York Stock Exchange—and on the American Stock 
Exchange—than in any previous month since Jan- 
uary 1951, and it was a better August than any 
since 1932. With Big Board trading topping the 
three-million share mark on four days, shares 
traded exceeded 56.9 million compared with nearly 
51.9 million in July and the much smaller total of 
23.9 million in August 1953. Vigorous trading dur- 
ing the year to date is evidenced by a rise of nearly 
50 per cent in volume compared with the first eight 
months of 1953. Total shares this year have aggre- 
gated nearly 347.6 million, a monthly average of 
43.4 million, against 239.1 million and a 29.9 mil- 
lion average in the 1953 period. Price averages 
were depressed, however, by losses sustained in six 
of the last seven trading days, bringing them to 
the lowest point this summer. 


Utility Efficiency 


The nation’s electric utilities are now producing 
one kilowatt-hour of electricity for each pound of 
coal used, marking the attainment of a standard 
of efficiency the industry has long sought. (This 
goal was rvached in April and maintained in May 
and June.) By comparison, 1.9 pounds of coal were 
required to generate each kilowatt-hour in 1926. 
Actually, new plants being placed in operation re- 
quire only 34 pound of coal per kilowatt-hour, the 
average figure for the industry being held down by 
16 


older, less efficient plants. However, as new gener- 
ating units are installed, older facilities are being 
retired or placed on a standby basis so that fur- 


ther gradual improvement in the fuel consumption 
ratio seems possible. 


Can Makers’ Outlook 


The price increase of somewhat less than two 
per cent on tin mill products, effective for the six- 
month period beginning October 1, could have a 
moderately adverse influence on the can makers if 
they decide to absorb part of the higher costs. (Tin 
plate is priced on a semi-anual basis and no in- 
crease was put ito effect when steel prices raised 
early in July.) However, earnings of American Can 
and Continental Can in the first half were well 
above the similar 1953 period and good gains are 
likely for the full year. President William C. Stolk 
of American Can estimates 12 billion to 13 billion 
cans will be needed yearly to package soft drinks 
if metal cans acquire the same percentage of that 
market as they now have in the beer field. This of- 
ficial also notes that American Can—which ac- 
counts for slightly more than 40 per cent of total 
can output—is attempting to develop a lightweight 
metal container suitable for the frozen food indus- 
try. 


Brewers’ Dividends 


Increasing competition from the large national 
brewers and poorer-than-expected summer business 
is reflected in recent dividend cuts in the brewing 
industry. Pfeiffer Brewing has omitted common 
payments because sales and earnings in the warm 
weather months “did not come up to expectations.” 
Griesedieck Western halved its quarterly rate with 
a declaration of 121% cents because of poorer sales 
in areas where there have been price cuts on na- 
tionally-advertised brands. On the other hand, 
Goebel Brewing has lifted its regular quarterly 
rate to 15 cents (from 10 cents) and Drewrys Ltd. 
has increased its rate to 40 cents from 35 cents. 
In the first half of 1954 beer sales were about one 
per cent below the opening half of 1953, with pack- 
aged beer increasing to 77 per cent of all beer sold 
as against 76 per cent a year earlier. 


Money for Airports 

While only a moderate amount—$22 million— 
was voted by Congress as Federal aid for airport 
construction in fiscal 1955, much larger amounts 
will now become available from local funds for 
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this purpose. The $22 million appropriated com- 
pares with $22.7 million in fiscal 1954 and $23.3 
million in fiscal 1953 but it is estimated that about 
$130 million more, which couldn’t be spent until 
Federal funds were voted, can now be utilized for 
new or additional air strips and navigational facili- 
ties. Applications for airport projects are received 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, whose list 
of approved public works of this sort is expected 
by the end of September. Compared with the civil- 
ian program, a substantial increase was voted for 
Air Force airbase construction. The $630 million 
appropriated for fiscal 1955 compares with $240.8 
million of the previous year although it is only 
about one-half the amount voted for fiscal 1953. 


More Antibiotics 


The antibiotics industry (FW, July 28) shows 
continued vitality despite razor-thin profit margins 
on older specialties. The Michigan State Health De- 
partment has come up with a new antibiotic (Syn- 
nematin) which is described as the most effective 
drug yet found for typhoid fever. Pfizer and Parke, 
Davis are interested in producing it. The first anti- 
biotic toothpaste, Lever Brothers’ Shield, may pave 
the way for other dentifrices which utilize mold 
drugs. And while antibiotics have yet to demon- 
strate usefulness against cancer in humans, at least 
one has inhibited growth of this disease in mice. 
Meanwhile, American Home Products has openzd 
a new $8 million penicillin plant in San Paulo, 
Brazil (believed to be the largest plant of its kind 
in South America), indicating that foreign markets 
for antibiotics are far from saturated. 


Powdered Metals Growing 


An increasing variety of products are being 
turned out by means of powder metallurgy which 


involves the “baking” of pre-formed metal powder 
in a furnace. Today’s automobile, for example, con- 
tains about 50 powdered metal parts, including such 
components as piston rings and bearings. Produc- 
tion costs for powdered metals are at present higher 
than for conventional iron and steel raw materials. 
But the end-product requires little finishing and 
metals can be produced of alloys that would not 
be practicable to work with by other methods. Such 
companies as Sylvania Electric, Glidden Company, 
Tennessee Corporation, and Muskegon Piston Ring 
have done considerable work in the powdered met- 
als field which should expand as increasing know- 
how is acquircd through research. 


Corporate Briefs 

American Encaustic Tiling’s unfilled orders ex- 
ceed three months’ capacity operations. 

Melville Shoe will build a $2 million office and 
warehouse in New York City for its Miles Shoe 
Division. 

Marshall Field’s earnings drop to 49 cents a 
share for the first seven months of this year vs. 
65 cents in the like 1953 period resulted from the 
sale of its textile manufacturing division last 
October. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad has ordered 13 
new passenger coaches from ACF Industries for 
$1.8 million. 

Aldens Inc. will build a $5 million office and 
warehouse for hard goods in Chicago. 

Celotex Corporation plans to erect a new gypsum 
board mill and expand its other facilities at its 
Port Clinton, Ohio, plant, doubling plant’s produc- 
tion capacity at a cost of $3 million. 

Mack-White merger talks hue ended with no 
agreement reached concerning a new truck-maker 
combine. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to be 
regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 

Price Yield Price 
U. S. Gov't 248, 1972-67......00. 100 2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975... 97 2.95 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 109 3.38 Not 


Beneficial Loan, 2%4s, 1961........ 98 2.86 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%%s, 

e ciwittnuboknkssunck beeen 101 3.08 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977..........00: 99 3.06 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 95 2.95 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975... 96 3.00 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234, 1985.. 94 3.05 105 


Southern Pacific Co. 44%s, 1969..... 106 3.95 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 102 3.09 104 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 101 3.43 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 133 5.26% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 544% Ist cum. 107 4.91 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 59 4.24 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 106 4.25 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 30 4.67 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 40 5,00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 89 5.62 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


le ee *$1.00 $1.00 40 25% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... *160 120 39 41 
Gomeval Batde. 46 26ssss0000% 2.65 2.00 70 +40 
Int'l Business Machines....... *3.20 *2.80 283 71.4 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 225 65 4.6 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 250 is re SS 
alia: Ade: Li o iisick o's onic s isd 06 3 60 
United Biscuit ..............- 200 125 27 43.7 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 200 150. 65 3.1 





* Also paid stock. f Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


--Dividends—, Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 170 53% 
Borden Company ............ 2.80 *180 71 4.0 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 060 15 60 
Consolidated Edison .......... 230 180 44 5.5 
SC Beak. se annceencravase 3.00 225 49 6.1 
Louisville & Nashville....... .. 500 300 69 7.3 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 250 4 68 
May Department Stores....... 180 135 32 5.6 
eg. eee 180 135 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric........ 205 165 44 5.0 
Pacific Lighting ............6. 1.62% 150 36 75.6 
Philip Morris Ltd............. 300. 225 87 81 
Sefeway Sires ou cccssevcscecs 240 120 45 53 
Socony-Vacuum ........eeeee. 2.25 150 44 51 
Southern California Edison..... 200 150 43 4.7 
Seetting DEG os cccccesecesses 200 150 41 49 
so et errr rT epee 320 32 UT CO 40 
Union Pacific R.R..........00+ 600 600 133 45 
Walgreen Company ........... 170 120 2 68 
West Penn Elecric ........... 220 1.70 43 5.6 





* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


--Dividends—, Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


Pet: fire, 5 Siig aici! nga aa ee $3.00 $300 45 6.7% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 400 450 72 769 
Brooklyn Union Gas .......... 150 1.17% 32 75.3 
Cluett, Peabody .............. 250 2.000 36 6.9 
Container Corporation ........ 2.20 1.75 54 5.6 
Flintkote Company ........... 200 200 32 63 
General Motors ............. 4.00 300 77 5.2 
Glidden Company ............ 200 200 37 54 
Kennecott Copper ............ 600 3.75 82 73 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 400 300 88 4.6 
Olin Mathieson Chemical...... 2.00 *150 43 4.7 
Simmons Company ........... 250-150: 3 -7a 
SENET GEE 3s wos ba ccs aseths ca’ 2.60 19 4 6.0 
Sperry Corporation .........+. 3.00 2.50 73 5.5 
U.S. Babel ae te cieeaes isace 3.00 2.25 51 59 





* Also paid stock. f Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Though business activity is at high level, Administration, 
with an eye on election day, acts to find jobs for all— 


Atomic Energy Act sets off chain reaction in private industry 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Obviously, 
business again is enjoying a boom. 
Every accepted index, steel output 
excepted, is near its high. Yet, no- 
body in Washington is even faintly 


puzzled that the Administration has- 


decided to give business, as Com- 
merce Secretary Sinclair Weeks put 
it, a “nudge.” Here and there, a lot 
of people lack jobs, and Election Day 
is coming. Work for everybody up to 
and perhaps beyond November is 
always the goal of the political party 
in power. 

The Government can do a great 
deal simply by spending quickly what 
it has to spend. Sometimes it’s not 
even necessary to do that. If a con- 
tract is let at once, it’s a private com- 
pany that starts hiring workers; 
Government payments come later. 
The Maritime Commission, for ex- 
ample, subsidizes ship builders, mak- 
ing up the difference between domes- 
tic and foreign construction costs. It 
has about $170 million to spend— 
partly on such subsidies. By making 
arrangements fast, it may help Sena- 
tor Everett Saltonstall, in whose state 
there are jobless shipyard workers. 

The Army is expected to buy 
uniforms faster. It’s doubtful that 
the really serious business of muni- 
tions buying can be hastened; the 
military, even in wartime, is slow to 
decide what it wants. There are 
scores of additional products whose 
manufacture will be expanded. All 
this is done under the regular budget 
so that there is no increase in the 
annual but only in the seasonal 
deficit. 


By spring the Government will 
have shot its bolt.. Maybe this will 
be fortunate. The nudge may by then 
have helped to set off an inflation, 
which in the calm _ post-election 
months may be safely corrected. The 
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decline in expenditure based on Gov- 
ernment orders by then may be ex- 
actly what’s wanted. 


Those running the Senate Com- 
mittee probe into spreads between 
farm prices and the cost of food well 
know that the subject has been gone 
into over and over again in the last 
ten years. That makes it harder to 
develop anything new. Even if the 
Committee were to discover some- 
thing, there still would be little Con- 
gress could do, which also is fully 
realized. 

This particular subject comes up 
when it’s supposed either that city 


people are distressed about grocery 


prices or farmers about their receipts. 
This time, apparently, it’s intended 
to court farmers who, according to 
the propaganda of their Washington 
representatives, don’t like the new 
Farm Act. Showing that farmers 
aren’t to be blamed for the high price 
of eating, it’s to be supposed, culti- 
vates rural good-will. 

Meanwhile the food industry is 
busy collecting data appropriate to its 
situation: that such and such “unit 
costs” have declined, for example, or 
that the public has shifted its taste to 
more expensive food. At the moment, 
it’s to be guessed that the hearings 
will sound familiar indeed. 


By late summer, the Revenue 
Service usually has finished printing 
the tax forms, which are mailed to its 
clients in October. It’s barely pos- 
sible that the 1954 forms will be 
mailed this year. The change in law, 
it’s said, required a pretty thorough 
change in the forms—both the reports 
themselves and the instruction sheets. 


There’s already been a deluge in 
stock issues for companies that 
manage to connect themselves with 





atomic energy—mostly discoverers of 


uranium. Now that the Atomic 
Energy Act has been changed, the 
boom is likely to grow. The Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission gets 
the applications in the raw and, an 
old hand says, they sometimes arouse 
as much skepticism as speculative 
spirit. Nowadays the Commission is 
less finicky about prospectuses than, 
Say, two years ago. 

The purpose of the Act was pre- 
cisely to bring private companies into 
the business, which, no doubt, is the 
fastest way to inspire development 
efforts. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission itself already has gotten into 
full swing. For example, it’s being 
suggested to power companies that, 
if only to educate themselves, they 
should build a substitute plant based 
on nuclear energy. 

As more companies experiment, 
all sorts of queer prospectuses are 
likely to appear. If, as is likely, 
power companies build new plants, 
they won’t all do it exactly the same 
way. They'll be scouting around 
searching for suppliers of products 
that haven’t yet come into existence. 
There will be more variety in stock 
issues, not to mention their probable 
values. : 


Practically all of the dealers 
connected with the auto industry are 
discontented. Now the gasoline deal- 
ers are trying to get the Federal 
Trade Commission to sponsor a code 
which, in a word, would prevent price 
cutting. In several parts of the coun- 
try, they notice, service stations have 
taken to giving out premiums, a pop- 
ular form being trading stamps. This 
cuts into profits. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 









Electronics ... 

An electrostatic filter to trap dust 
and pollen passing through an air 
conditioner, originally introduced in 
Hotpoint models earlier this year, is 
now in production for general use— 
manufacturer of the device, called the 
Dust-Magnet, is a newly incorporated 
firm, Stoddard Industries. . . . The 
Zimcom, an inexpensive intercom- 
munications system which will be 
available at leading toy stores this 
week, is said to be sufficiently practi- 
cal and efficient for adult home and 
business use even though it was de- 
signed originally for youngsters—it 
consists of two units each operating 
on as many “D” batteries and 50 feet 
of wire which can be increased to 100 
feet; the manufacturer is Vintage 
Products Company. ... The human 
“barker” now can be replaced with a 
small white box which can talk for 
50 minutes and then repeat itself, ac- 
cording to Salesmaster Corporation 
in introducing a magnetic tape player 
—intended for a variety of uses such 
as demonstrations and periodic an- 
nouncements, the recorder can be set 
for varying delay periods and has. 
plug-in jacks for a microphone, spot- 
light and extra speakers; a compan- 
ion recorder unit also is in the works 
and should be available within several 
months. 


Automotive ... 

Owners of convertibles get a break 
with the introduction of a plastic gut- 
ter which can be sewn around the 
edges of a fabric top to catch rain- 
water and channel it past the win- 
dows to the rear—now available 
through custom auto top dealers, the 
accessory is made by Kessler Prod- 
ucts Company from B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company’s vinyl plastic. 
. . . It takes less effort and less time 
to stop a moving car through the use 
of the recently developed Pedal-Ease 
power brakes offered as optional 
equipment on 1954 Oldsmobile mod- 
els, according to General Motors 
Corporation—incidentally, as a safety 
measure, conventional manual brak- 
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ing is possible if the power brake 
system fails. . . . The enclosed-type 
garbage collection truck which is a 
common sight in most large cities to- 
day will be still larger in size in the 
future — Gar Wood Industries has 
designed three new collection truck 
bodies which are said to be the world’s 
largest; two are 20-yard models, the 
third has a 24-yard capacity. 
Automobile model changeovers for 
next year will be about as extensive 
as ever before in the industry’s his- 
tory—while most manufacturers so 
far have tried to keep their plans se- 
cret, Plymouth Motor Corporation 
minced no words recently when it 
closed down for some six weeks to 
re-tool for 1955 models, stating that 
“we are starting to build a com- 
pletely new and different car from 
the tires up.” 


Household Items . . . 

Priced for the mass market are the 
two new laundry appliances pictured 
below which Bendix Home Appli- 
ances, a division of Avco Manufac- 
turing Corporation, has added to its 
line—the Fluff ’n Tumble electric 
dryer on the left and the automatic 
agitator washer on the right have 





suggested list prices of $189.95 and 
$199.95 respectively; the dryer, in- 
cidentally, will also be available in a 
gas model priced somewhat higher. 
. . . Would be lockpickers will have 
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trouble if they run up against a new § Y*" 
Master combination padlock—it has fq &¢ 
a built-in “sound effect” that clicks 
falsely when the dial is turned. . . fj [n° 
Novel is something called the Jarco § 
Refrigerator Dispenser, a gallon jar ' 
with a special dispenser for serving § !7- 
ice water, milk or any other bever-§ P@" 
age—push the top and one glass 5” 
(about seven ounces) of liquid is au- fg Y 
tomatically dispensed. . . . Another fj !! 
unusual kitchen device is the Scadle, ear 
a ladle which can weigh its contents (" 
up to one-half pound—made of alumi- TV 
num, it is a product of American P 
Homecraft Company. . . . Nesco isg 7S 
offering a specially-designed electric al- 
percolator for brewing instant cof- 
fee, tea or hot chocolate—the unit Rar 
has a ten-cup capacity; contents may : 
be kept at hot, medium or warm tem-§ 
peratures. obt 
me! 
Gadgets... a 
Note-taking while in a car is easy fn 
with something called the Travel-§,. 
Desk, a 6% x10 inch clipboard unit wit 
which swings from storage under the par 
dashboard into a convenient position _ 
for use by the driver—distributed the 
by Robray Manufacturing Company, _ 
this accessory is easily installed with- os 
out drilling. ... A single tool that is | 
a combination pliers and a wrench is “a 





being marketed by the American Plie- 
rench Corporation — interchangeable 
jaws open as wide as three inches 
and lock like any ordinary wrench. 
. .. Portable fire escape ladder weigh- 
ing only 20 pounds folds conveniently 
for storage, is ready for any emer- 
gency that involves climbing out ol 
a high window — consisting of 4 
welded steel frame that is adjustable 
to fit the thickness of any wall and 
a wire cable ladder, the Sure Fire 
Escape has been introduced by K. & 
H. Manufacturing Company. 
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Television ... 

CBS-Columbia dealers last wee 
had their first look at the company’ 
latest line of television receivers 
highlighted by three color TV models 
featuring 19-inch tubes—also show 
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were four other models featuring 
black-and-white picture tubes rang- 
ing in size from 17 to 21 inches... . 
The long-dreamed-of telephone-TV 
unit so that you can see as well as 
hear the other party to a phone con- 
versation is now a reality, but pres- 
ently only for industrial usage, ac- 
cording to Kalbfell Laboratories, 
Inc., the manufacturer of such a de- 
vice—when a call is placed, the image 
of the caller appears on one-half of a 
17-inch screen, that of the other 
party on the second half... . The 
Super V vertical television chassis 
which Avco Manufacturing Corpora- 














































































4 tion’s Crosley Division introduced 
og catlier this year in an effort to re- 
re duce costs and minimize the size of 
ni LY receivers has now been incor- 
any porated into a complete line embrac- 
ig ing six different models—both 17 and 
ticlg 2/-inch screens are featured. 
of- 
nity Random Notes... 
= Miniature camera fans _ before 
nay ' 
sy. Dany months elapse will be able to 
~ obtain perfect photograph enlarge- 
ments from 35-mm. negatives which 
heretofore have been considered 
hopelessly scratched, dust marked or 
4S) finger-printed—these defects can now 
vel-A be corrected as the result of the de- 
_ velopment by General Electric Com- 
the pany of a liquid called Refractasil 
Hong nd a film-holder for application of 
“em the cleaner which attaches to the pho- 











tographic enlarger. . . . Simmon 
Brothers, Inc., incidentally, expects 
shortly to go into production on a 
film-holder based on the GE develop- 
ment—it will be called the Refracta- 
matic 35 and will be suitable for both 
professional or amateur... . A fas- 
cinating and practical method of mul- 
tiplying rapidly up to eight digits by 
eight digits without paper and pencil 
except for writing down the final an- 
swer is described in Mental Multipli- 
cation, by Charles Lipkin (26 pages, 
50 cents)—and for those who would 
like to gain still further speed in mul- 
tiplication, the author has designed 
an inexpensive slide-rule type of 
gadget called the Multi-Aid which is 
based upon his method of rapid fig- 
uring. Howard L. Sherman 

























































any When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
bartment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 


pf the tssue. 
ORLYKEPTEMBER 8, 1954 

















Southern Connecticut's 
LARGEST 
Commercial Bank 
Iuuites Your pbccouut 


Since 1806 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST CO. OF BRIDGEPORT 


Member: Federal Reserve System . . 


. » Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














WATURAL Gag 


MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER FUEL 
CORPORATION 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held on August 26, 1954, 
a cash dividend of sixty cents (60¢) 
per share was declared on the Com- 
mon Stock payable September 30, 
1954, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business September 13, 
1954. 

A. W. Manley, 


SECRETARY 














é = 3 AMERICAN " 
MACHINE AND 
METALS, INC. 


43rd Dividend 


A REGULAR QUARTERLY 
CASH DIVIDEND of 25¢ a 
share and An EXTRA CASH 
DIVIDEND of 50¢ a share 
will be paid concurrently on 
September 30, 1954 to share 
holders of record at the close 
of business September 15, 
1954. 


H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer 

















C.1.T. 
FINANCIAL 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NO. 128 








A quarterly dividend of $0.50 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C, I. T. Frnancrau 
CorporarTION, payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 10, 1954. The 
transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 

C, Joun Kuun, 


Treasurer 
August 26, 1954. 




















Business Background 





Follansbee Steel shareholders ponder unusual conversion offer— 


Surviving firm's assets listed as cash, Murchison, tax loss 





IME FOR STUDY—Unusual 

in several respects is the 
board-approved proposal for a thor- 
ough-going transformation of the 
affairs of the Follansbee Steel Corpo- 
ration. The plan calls for a cash 
payment of over $9 million (some 
$20 a share) in exchange for com- 
pany assets and operations. The 
surviving company would start life 
with the corporate body of Follans- 
bee, but with none of its business or 


By Frank H. McConnell 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable October 1, 
1954 to stockholders of record 


at the close of business on 
September 15, 1954. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $0.15 
per share on the Common 
Stock, payable October 1, 
1954 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
September 15, 1954. 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. 














Wo. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 














The RUBEROID Co. 
Asphalt & Ashestos Building Materials 


nd CONSECUTIVE 
243" DIVIDEND 


On August 24, 1954 a dividend of 40¢ 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this corporation was declared 
by the Board of Directors, payable 
September 14, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
September 3, 1954. 

GEORGE F. BAHRS 

Secretary-Treasurer 


Dividends Paid in Every Year Since 1889 
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liabilities. It would possess, however, 
something over $9 million cash and 
immediately would acquire on a 
share-for-share exchange the capital 
stocks of the Consumers Company of 
Chicago and the Frontier Chemical 
Company of Wichita (Kan.) and 
Denver City (Tex.). The continuing 
company’s common stock would con- 
sist of 884,000 outstanding shares: 
464,000 representing the Follansbee 
stockholders’ share and 420,000 
shares which would be issued for the 
capital stocks of the Consumers and 
Frontier companies. Over all would 
be 464,000 shares of a new 5 per cent 
preferred stock ($5 par) to be deliv- 
ered at the time of merger to the 
holders of a like amount of Follansbee 
common ; none of the preferred would 
go to the holders of the Consumers 
and Frontier stocks. “We realize,” 
notes MArcus A. FOLLANSBEE, pres- 
ident of Follansbee, “that these 
changes, so major in scope, need time 
for study and thought.” 


What They Get—The 2,650 Fol- 
lansbee stockholders would have a 
major interest in a continuing corpo- 
ration that would start life, so Fol- 
lansbee calculates, with net tangible 
assets of $19 million including the $9 
million cash item referred to above. 
“The second asset,” to quote Mr. 
Follansbee, “is the substantial tax 
loss carryover of $4.7 million against 
future operations. In other words, 
the continuing corporation under the 
Internal Revenue Act of 1954 can 
earn that amount before being subject 
to Federal Income and other income 
taxes.” 


An Imponderable—Referring to 
the contemplated merger with Con- 
sumers and Frontier, Mr. Follansbee 
says: “In these companies the prin- 
cipal shareowner is Mr. CLINT Mur- 
CHISON of Dallas, Texas, and his 
family, friends and partners.” Thus 
the inscrutable Texan is offered along 
with a tax loss and a sizeable chunk 





of cash as an attraction. Mr. Murchi- 
son, perhaps best known in Wall 
Street for his timely assistance to 
RosBeErt R. YOUNG in the latter’s suc- 
cessful bid for control of the New 
York Central Railroad, is a man of 
substance; in Texas, famed for its 
lush crop of millionaires, he is known 
as a “rich” millionaire. Reportedly 
he is eager to get a New York Stock 
Exchange listing for some of his ven- 
tures; hence, it is reasoned, his in- 
terest in Follansbee. But if this is the 
case the fact apparently has not been 
made known to the Exchange; nor, 
for that matter, is there any assurance 
that completion of the Follansbee 
plan would automatically give him a 
listing. The Exchange, which is 
observing the Follansbee transaction 
to make certain that shareholders re- 
ceive adequate information, would 
have the final word. 





Julius Kayser—The purchase of 
certain property and assets of the 
Diamond Hosiery Corporation will 
increase Julius Kayser & Co. sales 50 
per cent, according to ABRAHAM 
FEINBERG, Kayser’s chairman. The 
purchase price amounts to about $2 
anillion of which $1.4 million is for 
current inventory. But, says Mr. 
Feinberg, one of the most valuable 
acquisitions is increased know-how, 
through the acquisition of A. PHIL- 
LIP GOLDSMITH of Diamond and 
other key employes. “Their employ- 
ment by Kayser,” he adds, “will 
materially assist us in the production 
and merchandising of our products.” 





Uranium Hunt—The recent ac- 
quisition of mining claims and lands 
in the Colorado Plateau for com- 
panies that he represents was not an 
entirely new experience to FLoyp B. 
OptuM, the 
president of 
Atlas Corpora- 
tion. Years ago 
he was inter- 
ested in mining 
in the area for 
vanadium. One 
of its waste 
products was 
uranium. 
“Uranium,” 
Mr. Odlum re- 
marked, ‘‘has 
been described as Man’s greatest dis- 


Floyd B. Odlum 


FINANCIAL WORLD§ 
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covery since Fire. It is changing the 
face of the earth. Where it is found, 
prosperous peoples of the world of the 
future’ can grow around it.” One 
such country, in his opinion, is 
Argentina. He was scheduled to 
spend part of this month in that 
country, presumably in connection 
with the oil development program he 
now has under way with the Argen- 
tine Government, but it is safe to say 
that he will gather more information 
about uranium which is said to be 
abundant in that South American 
country. 





Dirt in Advertising—The Bendix 
Home Appliances division of the 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation 
will use radioactive dirt in a Fall and 
Winter advertising program to test 
the efficiency of its own and competi- 
tors’ automatic washers. The “atomic 
evidence” theme, as the division’s 
advertising manager, E. C. HERBERT, 
describes it, will apply to virtually the 
entire Bendix laundry line of auto- 
matic washers, dryers and ironers. 
The Bendix advertising campaign, 
according to this same authority, will 
be the “most highly competitive” in 
the division’s history. 





Emphasis on Sales—In a recent 
address before the Chicago Chapter 
of the Society for Advancement of 
Management, Norman C. OweEN, 
president and director of the Web- 
ster-Chicago Corporation, stressed 
sales as the key to future American 
prosperity. “Balancing production 
irom the standpoint of getting goods 
out is primarily a score-keeping op- 
eration,’ he said. “In America’s 
dynamic economy, the vital factor is 
stepping up consumption — making 
people raise their standards of living 
as high as their purchasing power. 
Enough sales will create enough jobs 
tc keep us prosperous.” 


Hotel Industry 





oncluded from page 11 


being a group of private investors. 
This arrangement releases consider- 
able cash which otherwise would be 
ied up in the real estate, but which 
how becomes available for other ac- 
uisitions. 








A question currently is posed by 
the N. Y. Central properties which, 
because of a financial tie-in with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad—which thus far even the 
courts have been unable to solve— 
may take years to answer. A logical 
purchaser, if Mr. Hilton should by- 
pass the deal, would be Sheraton’s ex- 
pansion-minded Mr. Henderson who 
has just added Albany’s Ten Eyck 
and Chicago’s Blackstone to his chain. 
Bostenian Henderson, incidentally, 
also operates a mutual fund, owns 40 
per cent of the common stock of 


Thompson Industries, and 97 per cent , 


of the preferred stock of National 
Cuba Hotels Corporation. 

Nor is growth a thing of the past 
for the Knott chain, which now con- 
sists of 22 units and in 1955 is 
opening a London hotel. Declares 
James Knott: “Rumors that our op- 
eration is for sale are completely un- 
founded. When the right properties 
come along we are quite ready for 
them.” 

When it comes to hotel deals, in 
Manhattan or elsewhere, the new 
owner of New York’s Hotel Astor 
should not be overlooked. Essen- 
tially a financier and one with ap- 
parently limitless backing is Mr. 
Zeckendorf. This has raised the 
question: Is another hotel chain in 
the making? 

One of the best arguments against 
Mr. Zeckendorf becoming a_ hotel 
chain operator is the scientific know- 
how now required to make this busi- 
ness pay off across the nation. The 
reason for the industry’s current sta- 
bility, as cited by Charles A. Horr- 
worth, American Hotel Association 
vice-president, includes the trend to 
competing with motels hy operating 
adjuncts to a main hotel on highways. 
Called “feeder motels” this device is 
paying off well. Mr. Horrworth also 
mentions the trend making public 
space in hotels add to earnings by 
the opening of more shops, bars, 
travel bureaus, brokerage offices and 
what-nots in hotel lobbies—a most 
important factor in these days of de- 
clining room occupancy. Other aids 
are the scientific studies the Hotel 
Association has under way to help 
hotelmen purchase and maintain their 
equipment, the industry’s new uni- 
versal credit card systems and other 
like innovations. 

















@ versatility for many 
heavy-duty operations 
@ the easy mobility of a motor truck 


—all are combined in the MICHIGAN 
Excavator-Crane: another product of 


LGR 


EQUIPMENT 


symbol of resourceful leadership in Powee 
Transmission Engineering. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
_ Construction Machinery Division 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS: BUCHANAN e BATTLE CREEK 
end JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of ‘CLARK EQUIPMENT ooo 


TRANSMISSIONS © AXLES (Front and Rear) e@ AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTORUNITS e FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS @ ROSS CARRIERS e POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS © POWER SHOVELS e ELECTRIC STEER 
CASTINGS @ GEARS AND FORGINGS 











ELLIOTT 
COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


The Board of Directors has dec!ared the 
following dividends: 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


5% Cumulative Second 
Preferred Stock 
A dividend of 624c, payable October 1, 
1954 to stockholders of record September 
20, 1954. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 40c, payable Seg- 
tember 30, 1954 to stockholders of record 
September 20, 1954. 

M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary 
August 25, 1954 














Uniteo Srates Lines 
Company 
Common 


Stock 
DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors has authorized the 
payment of a dividend of thirty-seven and 
one-half cents ($.371/2) per share payable 
Sept. 17, 1954, to holders of Common 
Stock of record t. 3, 1954, who on 
that date hold arly issued Common 
Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





ae 
CAPITOL RECORDS, INC. 


HOLLYWOOD 


Announces: 


REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND : 
65c a share, payable October 1, 1954 


REGULAR QUARTERLY COMMON DIVIDEND: 
15c a share, payable October 1, 1954 


All to stockholders of record 
September 15, 1954 




















DIVIDEND NUMBER 41 


Interlake Iron Corporation has 
declared a dividend of 30 cents 
per share on its common stock 
payable September 30, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 15, 1954. 


Exec. Vice Pres. & Treas. 






r\ INTERLAKE 
aS IRON 
Swift CORPORATION 
“<Rale” «—C CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Blast furnace plants in Chicago, Duluth, Erle and Toledo 














ANACONDA 


DIVIDEND NO. 185 

August 26, 1954 

The Board of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has today declared a divi- 
dend of Seventy-five Cents ($.75) 
per share on its capital stock of 
the par value of $50 per share, 
payable September 29, 1954,- to 
stockholders of record at the 


close of business on September 
7, 1954. 


C. EARLE MORAN 
Secretary and Treasurer 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

















INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 158th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable September 10 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of businesson August 19, 1954. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks pre- 
pared on IBM Electric Punched Card Account- 
ing Machines will be mailed. 

. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
June 29, 1954 


TRADE MARK 
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pans 
CORPORATE EARNINGS 
EARNED PER SHARE EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1954 1953 | ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 = 1953 
12 Months.to July 31 3 Months to July 31 
ACF Industries ........ $1.84 $2.43 
hore ag nee metas $1.89 $1.3) | Austin, Nichols 111.2... D004 D006 
Atlantic City Elec........ 1.96 1.92 iodine Sink 0.69 05 F 
Calif.-Pacific Utilities .... 2.12 1.99 me rNyVlATK «++ ees Bl oui 
: : Leich (Charles) ......... 0.38 0.40 
Calif. Water Service..... y We 4 2.87 R (F.C 0.28 v 
Capital Transit .......... 0.75 1.21 | Russell (F. C.).......... 0.25 @ 
a : U. S. Plywood 0.65 0.88 ig distr 
Carolina Power & Light.. 1.59 1.54 eT ey eee eee oe : , 
Cent. Illinois Lt.......... 2.97 3.24 12 Weeks to July 24 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Ser... 1.03 0.93 | Food Fair Stores........ 0.59 0.40 lt 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr.... 1.12 0.97 28 Weeks to July 10 T. 
Consumers Power ....... 3.04 2.80 | Interstate Bakeries ...... 1.92 1.56 @. 
Delaware Power & Lt.... 2.02 1.97 26 Weeks to July 2 @ mgs; 
Detroit Edison .......... 1.95 1.92 | Weston Elec. Instrument. 1.53 151 Mging 
Fall River Electric....... 4.10 3.99 12 Months to June 30 
Froedtert Corp. ......... 1.47 1.34 - Electri 070 tem, 
General Telephone ...... 270 $02 done a vette eeeees ryt: oe they 
1 ee rere , 8 EE chee geet -—~anainr StF oda ° “: T 
we Sieg, Pee & Pwr 2.11 1.91 | Archer-Daniels-Midland .. 3.05 2.34 Wolf 
“tet » : / Baldwin Rubber ......... 2.54 2.14 Mithe r 
Illinois Power ........... os a fiaaeccke Oil 92.20 Ry 
one Pale See 19 193. | Imperial Paper & Color... 215 201 - 
Iowa South. Utilities boeks 144 8 a ae te teeees eo an 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 3. " IC ERSPNARE os. 0:4 o190  s0 ° oe ¥ 
Maine Public Service. .... 1.83 2.03 hoe yo vee of Am. aad oH many 
Minnesota Power & Lt.... 1.81 1.96 tandard Products ....... : at) tad 
Montana Power ......... 2.64 2.80 9 Months to June 30° 8" 
New England Gas & Elec. 1.32 1.44 | Gen. Realty & Utilities... 0.54 0.5] @atior. 
New Orleans Pub. Ser.... 2.97 2.85 | Hires (Charles E.)...... 0.20 D013 MWarc 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 2.68 2.61 | Prestole Corp. .......... 0.09 0.68 
= : 2.93 2.97 P come. 
Ohio Edison ..s........ . . 6 Months to June 30 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec..... 1.86 1.95 poe ee 0.01 0.84 meeti 
San Jose Waters-.scc... 218 242 | Beneficial Loan 0011000011 190s. 
Scranton Electric ........ 145 -. 130 Carnation Co. wee ees eee 5.48 5.07 Mvotin; 
ee ee a ema 
aks Power: ie... 253 276 | Colonial Sand & Stone.... 0.46 —0.454iirelief 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr 2.08 1.86 | Falconbridge Nickel ..... *0.26 *049M VW: 
: ; eae ’ . Graham-Paige Corp. .... D0.03 0.04 7 
Wieboldt Stores ......... 2.09 2.51 Haskelite Mie Pp 0.24 Logie v 
9 Months to July 31 | Fercules Motors ........ D073 —_0.35mAver: 
CO TG Svecacecescs cs 2.67 3.16 | Hilton Hotels ........... 2.08 2.33Mhe b 
Lakey Foundry .......... 0.29 0.79 | Houston Oil Field Material 0.31 0.01 
Clear: Gi 5 cextinci x: 0.86 0.63 | Huyck (F. C.) & Sons... 0.94 1 5eqqculate 


Reliance Elec. & Engin’g.. 2.55 2.86 
7 Months to July 31 


Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 5.87 8.67 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R... 8.03 8.55 


Baltimore Transit ....... D0.03 0.54 
Bangor & Aroostook..... 4.66 4.66 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 2.21 3.23 
Del., Lack. & Western.... 1.05 2.30 
Great Northern Ry....... 1.61 1.95 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio...... 2.45 4.47 
Iilinois Central .i........ 3.10 4.95 
Louisville & Nashville.... 3.97 7.73 
Maine Central ........... 3.00 4.95 
New York Central....... D1.09 3.00 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 2.77 4.59 
Norfolk & Western....... 1.73 2.33 
Northeast Airlines ....... 0.01 0.13 
Northern Pacific Ry. .... 1.24 2.63 
Pennsylvania R.R. ...... D030 1.69 
Pittsburgh & West Va... 0.97 1.92 
ene CO. .. i. ssccusecds» 2.44 3.94 
Seaboard Air Line R.R... 4.54 5.06 
Seatinera By. iiss cs 3 4.16 6.78 
Temas & Panifies osiicci.s 7.58 13.99 
ee ee 7.45 7.57 
Western Maryland ...... 3.91 6.75 
Western Union .......... 2.93 3.74 

6 Months to July 31 
Federated Dept. Stores... 1.52 1.22 
Le ores 0.68 0.75 
McLellan Stores ........ 0.45 0.57 
Stix, Baer & Fuller...... 0.52 0.54 
COGS, EME. cv csvicaen *0.56 *0.61 











Tinos. Bell Tels... 4.33 428M lactio 
Int’l Railways of C. A..... D0.10 1.07 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker... 0.95 1.18 
Kansas-Neb. Natural Gas. 0.73 1.21 


nne- 
picke 












Liberty Fabrics .......... 0.23 0.54 fleave 
oo a en 0.39 0.37 f th 
North Cent. Texas Oil... 0.80 075g! t 
Northern Illinois Corp.... 1.00 1.058 An 
© ere 2.84 3.108 th 
.. §* ee 1.07 1.50 

Salem-Brosius ........... 0.24 0.61gronte 


Standard Dredging ...... 0.31 0.088inatir 
Union Sulphur & Oil..... 0.97 1.2 ann 
Oh, th MOGs cokes e sass 1.48 2.38 















Westpan Hydrocarbon ... 0.23 0.40ghing 

Whitaker Paper ......... 2.44 2.5ihour 
3 Months to June 30imont 

Bulova Watch .osicssccss 1.06 1.3 


Champion Paper & Fibre. 1.03 1.09 TY 
26 Weeks to June 26 tlong 
Colonial Stores .......... 1.70 1.4Mhealt 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. 1.17 0.04 bourc 
36 Weeks to June 14. 
Automatic Canteen ...... 1.22 134m | 
12 Months to May 31g°T€ | 












Kaiser Aluminum & Chem. 3.36 3.0Bvoul 
Texas Industries ........ 0.92 1.14 Vare 
Western Natural Gas..... 0.30 0.83 
12 Months to March 3@pen 
Phillips Screw .....0.+.. 0.28 0.34 
* Canadian currency. a—Combined common Ev 


D—Deficit. 
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Street News 





he people who have been going 

the rounds of stockholder meet- 
ings, generally in recent years plug- 
ging for the cumulative voting sys- 
0 @tem, wouldn’t be much flattered if 
8M they could have heard what Louis E. 
4 Volfson said about that system at 
4@the recent Hotel Biltmore conference 
4st which he declared war on the 
g@ Montgomery Ward management. 
2M They have been contending that in 
3 many instances it is the only method 
3) @ol giving minority interests represen- 
;|@iation on boards. But in the case of 
13@\Vard, where one-third of the board 
comes up for election at an annual 
meeting, it may be a different matter. 
Mr. Wolfson does not like cumulative 
voting in this situation and he said 
he intends, if necessary, to seek court 
relief. 
With one more than one-fourth of 
he voting stock in his favor, Sewell 
Avery could insure his re-election to 
the board. As the master minds cal- 
culate it, that would give the Wolfson 
$Biaction only two places on a board of 
nine—a board presumably now hand- 
picked by Mr. Avery. Wouldn’t that 
lave the aging Avery still chairman 
‘7sg0t the Ward board? 
S@ Another point raised in a canvass 
of the financial district is whether a 
contest, aimed at deposing the dom- 
SEnating figure in the present Ward 
gnanagement, would fall apart if any- 
hing should happen to that one 
igure in the next seven and one-half 
onths. Mr. Avery is a battler, as 
everyone concedes. But he is well 
@long in years and is in none too good 
ealth. If this attack from an outside 
Kource should prove too much for 
im and he should be eliminated be- 
lore the April meeting, Mr. Wolfson 
vould automatically cease to be 
Vard’s savior. The field would be 
ipen to other interests. 
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Every time the stock market has 
h sharp reaction, such as occurred on 


RLUBEPTEMBER 8, 1954 


Louis E. Wolfson attacks cumulative voting system — Financial 


district poses some questions concerning Montgomery Ward fight 


the second day from the end of 
August, the underwriters for the 
National City Bank’s record offering 
of $131 million new stock stir uneas- 
ily. The standby period for the 
underwriters starts on September 24 
and runs for four weeks, as against 
the normal two weeks. Even before 
the stock record date the underwriters 
have a commitment at $52.50 a share, 
less a 60-cent commission. The un- 
derwriters have earmarked some of 
their firm capital for the National 


City commitment. In the standby 
period many of them will want to 
participate in a half million dollars 
of corporate bond offerings and an 
assortment of preferred and common 
stocks, plus the best part of another 
half billion of tax-exempt security 
offerings. 








WELLINGTON 


<> FUND 





99th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20c¢ a share from net invest- 
ment income, payable Sep- 
tember 30 to stock of record 
September 10, 1954. 


WALTER L. MORGAN, President 


























CANDIDATES 


For Stock Split-Ups 
or LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS 


A NNOUNCEMENT Of a split-up often results in a sharp advance 
in the price of a stock. Sperry Corp. recently rose some 15 











points in anticipation of the 2-for-1 split. Other well known 
stocks that have advanced sharply on split news include 
General Electric, Douglas Aircraft and National Dairy. A 
strong stock market provides an ideal background for splits, 
and many more can be expected. 


A list of 31 companies likely to announce stock splits or large 
stock dividends has just been prepared by UNITED’s Staff. 
These are strong, prosperous concerns where earnings are 
favorable and where dividend increases can easily be afforded. 
The background in each case points to a stock split eventually 
and an increase in the cash dividend. Current dividends on 
these stocks offer you yields up to 7%. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on ‘31 Candidates in Line 
for Stock Split-Ups.” In addition we will send you without extra charge 
the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 
Business Outlook, Commodity Prices and Washington Developments. 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 


r———FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1———- 
| BY AIRMAIL $1.25 (] FW-i 









“UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


Fa senvice, 
Wg 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


| Serving more business men and investors than any other investment advisory service. 
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CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDENDS 


@ A quarterly dividend of 45¢ 
a share has been declared on the 
common stock of this company, 
payable on October 1, 1954, to 
shareholders of record September 
8, 1954. 

@ A quarterly dividend of $1.00 
a share has also been declared 
on the preferred stock of the 
company. It too is payable on 
October 1, 1954, to shareholders 
of record September 8, 1954. 

E. H. Volwiler, President Lb tot] 
August 26, 1954 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, Illinois 
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RAYON CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, on 
August 30, 1954, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of seventy-five 
cents (75¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing $3.00 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
payable October 1, 1954, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
on September 15, 1954. 

HASTINGS W. BAKER, Secretary 














REYNOLDS 
METALS 
COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) a share on the outstanding 
common stock has been declared 
payable October 1, 1954, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
September 21, 1954. 


The transfer books will not be 





closed. Checks will be mailed by 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 


ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
Dated, August 31, 1954 





























Pledge YOUR Help 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
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Paint Companies 





Concluded from page 14 


companies have come up with new 
and improved paints, one coat paints 
and easier to handle equipment. 

Big help to the paint makers is the 
tremendous popularity of the one 
story low-ceilinged ranch _ style 
house. These make it possible for 
the home owner to paint it himself 
without fearing a high shaky ladder. 
Then, too, with 55 per cent of the 
population living in their own homes, 
there’s no landlord to call on when a 
re-paint job is needed. End result 
of all this: 85 per cent of all inside 
house painting and 78 per cent of all 
outside painting is done by the week- 
end painter. 

For the individual companies, this 
means a steady increase in sales. As 
the tabulation on page 14 shows, 
the trend is up; last year’s sales were 
good for all paint makers. Earnings 
were too, with the exception of Cook 
Paint & Varnish which was hit by 
the cost of introducing new lines, and 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass which was 
held back by rough competition on 
non-paint products. In the first six 
months of this year things were dif- 
ferent. Only American Marietta 
reported better sales than in 1953 
and this was largely because its fig- 
ures include the sales of recently 
acquired companies. 

Since most of the companies are 
widely diversified, the best idea of 
what paint sales for home use will 
mean is found in the reports of Sher- 
win-Williams, Pratt & Lambert, De- 
voe & Raynolds and Valspar. Sher- 
win-Williams, the world’s largest 
manufacturer of paints and var- 
nishes, obtains about 90 per cent of 
its annual volume from paint sales 
of which 85 per cent are for mainte- 
nance, only 15 per cent for original 
application. For Devoe & Raynolds, 
sales to the general residential trade 
account for about 55 per cent of total 
volume. These are mostly for main- 
tenance with only a small percentage 
going to new construction. 

About 75 per cent of Pratt & Lam- 
bert’s sales are trade sales while 
slightly more than half of Valspar’s 
sales are for home use. For National 
Lead, paints (marketed under the 


Dutch Boy label) and pigments ac. 
count for about 50 per cent of sales, 
Pittsburgh Plate obtains about 25 
per cent of its sales from paint—65 
per cent of this comes from indus- 
trial finishes, 35 per cent from gen- 
eral trade sales. For Cook, too, the 
emphasis is on industrial sales with 
50 per cent of its volume going di- 
rectly to manufacturers—about one- 
eighth of all cars assembled in the 
U. S. last year were styled in Cook 
colors. 

But while sales are divided, a seri- 
ous drop in industrial activity or a 
lowering of consumer income would 
mean smaller sales and earnings for 
all. Highest quality issues in the 
stock group are Sherwin-Williams, 
National Lead and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, but at present prices yields 
obtainable from all three are unat- 
tractively low. Glidden—which has 
the advantage of also possessing a 
large and stable food business—ap- 
pears reasonably priced, and yield is 
satisfactory. The remaining members 
of the group carry varying degrees 
of speculative risk. 
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extra tax credit for retired personsj§stoc 


aged 65 or more. They may exclude *'}* 
from the first (20 per cent) taxfpoin 
bracket the first $1,200 ($2,400 forg pans 
married couples if both have income) "eS. 
of pensions, annuities, rents, interest§ 15-c 
and dividends. However, this $1,200 ao 
(or $2,400) credit must be reduced 45, 
by the amount of any veteran’s pen-§— 
sions, Social Security benefits o Z 
Railroad Retirement benefits re 
ceived, and by any wages in excess ol 
$900 annually. 
The double personal exemptions 
available for those over 65, the newg] Co 
retirement credit, the new dividend] Se; 
tax credit and the non-taxable status 
of Social Security payments willl—— 
make it possible for retired investors 
to receive substantial income without 
paying any income tax whatever. Ai 
married couple both over 65, both re7 
ceiving dividends, filing a joint re; 
turn and taking the standard deducq | 
tion will eventually be able to receivé 
$4,166.29 of dividends annually, plus 


FINANCIAL WORLUD§SE) 


A New Factor 





Continued from page 3 
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$1,953.60 of Social Security—a total 
of $6,119.89—without tax liability. 

A single man over 65 would have 
only $1,200 of personal exemptions 
available and his Social Security in- 
come would be smaller but would 
nevertheless be large enough to wipe 
out his retirement credit completely. 
Thus, he could obtain tax-free only 
$1,814.29 of annual dividends plus 
$1,302 of Social Security, a total of 
$3,116.29. The total sums for both 
married and single persons are ade- 
quate for comfortable living assum- 
ing the people involved already own 
their homes free and clear and have 
no unusual expenses. They could 
be obtained from investment in 
stocks, at the six per cent average 
yield which has prevailed over a long 
period of years, of $69,438 by the 
married couple and $30,238 by the 
single person. 


Dividend News 


Borden Co.: Declared a 10 per cent 
stock dividend payable October 1 to 
stockholders of record September 10. 
This is the first stock dividend since 
3 per cent was paid in 1930 and 1931. 

Twentieth Century-Fox Film: De- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 40 
cents payable September 30 to stock 
of record September 10. In each of the 
two preceding quarters, 25 cents and 
special dividends of 10 cents were paid. 

Electric Auto-Lite: Voted a 2 per cent 
stock dividend payable October 15 to 
stock of record September 15. Action is 
taken to conserve cash in lieu of disap- 
pointing earnings so far this year. Com- 
pany paid 75 cents in each of the preced- 
ing quarters this year. 

Book-of-the-Month Club: Paying a 
l5-cent dividend October 1 to stock of 
record September 15. This is the first 
payiaees since the 25-cent dividend in 
April. 





Amalgamated Sugar: Paying a special 
35-cent dividend in addition to the regu- 
lar quarterly of 35 cents October 1 to 
stock of record September 16. 


Twin Coach: Declared a dividend of 
17% cents payable September 30 to stock 
of record September 20. Previously paid 
at 12'%4-cent quarterly rate. 


United Gas Corp.: Raised the dividend 
to 37% cents payable October 1 to stock 
of record September 10. Company had 
paid 31% cents in the three previous 


‘quarters this year. 


Griesedieck Western Brewery: De- 
clared a dividend of 12% cents payable 
October 1 to stock of record September 
17. The company paid 25 cents in pre- 
vious quarters this year. 














MARTIN-PARRY 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of fifteen cents (15c) and an extra dividend of 
ten cents (10c) on the Capital Stock of thé 
Corporation, payable October 5, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
September 20, 1954. 








T. RUSS HILL, President 








plus 
RLD 








LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 


September 1, 1954 
The Board of Directors has declared 
‘ a quarterly dividend of 25c per 


share on the outstanding Common 

Stock of the Company, payable on 

Sepeateber 30, 1954, to stockholders of rec- 

ord at the close of business on September 14, 
1954. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1954 








MULLINS MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


Common August 
Stock 31, 
Dividend 1954 





The Board of Directors today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share on the outstanding capital stock 
of this company, payable October 1, 
1954 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, September 15, 1954. 


H. M. HECKATHORN 
President 























Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 3712¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able October 1, 1954, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
September 10, 1954. 


H. F. SANDERS, 


New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 


August 27, 1954. 


(She Middle Louth 


A World Of 
Opportunity 











Utility service by tax-paying, 
publicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible, 





LOSSES LOOM ON STOCKS 
NOW SCORING ADVANCES 


Special Babson “Switch” Bulletin 
Advises What to Sell and Buy 


Popular demand for some of the 
best-known stocks has pushed 
their prices beyond their value. 
Equally good stocks have been 
neglected since 1946. They’re 
good bargains at their current low 


prices. 
70 Stocks Listed 


This Special “Switch” Bulletin 
lists 50 stocks on which Babson’s 
clients have been advised to take 
their profits. It also lists 20 
“bargain” stocks of high quality 
having less risk and better futures. 
The “buy” list—based on up-to- 
the-minute research—covers stocks 
for income, capital gain, growth 
and speculation. 


Facts Dictate Moves 
The advice contained in this 
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BABSON’S REPORTS INC., Dept. FW-8, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


Please send me at once, postpaid, your Special “Switch” Bulletin 


listing 70 Stocks. $1 is enclosed. 


Street 
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bulletin gives you the benefit of 
Babson’s 50-years’ experience in 
guarding investors’ gains through 
5 booms, 5 panics, 10 Administra- 
tions and 2 world wars. . . cover- 
ing periods when the gains of 
years were lost in weeks. This 
bulletin will be particularly valu- 
able to investors whose experi- 
ence has been confined to the 
present ll-year bull market. 


Yours for only $1.00 


For only $1.00—to cover cost of 
preparation and mailing—you get 
this chance to check your judg- 
ment against the advice of Bab- 
son’s over 100 trained investment 
personnel. Mail coupon below To- 
day for your Special “Switch” 
Bulletin. 








STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 
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Cone Mills Corporation 





~jT 


General Bronze Corporation 












Mee 

"i day 
Incorporated: 1895, North Carolina. Office: 4th & Maple Sts., Greens- Incorporated: 1927, New York, acquiring two established companies; é 
boro, N. C. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in April. Number of principal predecessor established 1910. Office: Stewart Avenue, Garden 
stockholders: Preferred, 1,299; common, 5,832 City, L. L., . Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. Num- Ser 

ber of stockholders : 1,863. 

Capitalization: Laug 
Long term debt..........ssssscoeececeessceeeecees seeee None Capitalization: W.): 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($20 par)......-++--eeeeeeees 240,000 shares SURE: VEE PRN os on. 25.4.5 be bS scsi wks hens SiN abeles $3,001,389 shares Crum 
Common SICK TED PAL) oa onic nnn cincsscjeseicge seins cveee $3,436,437 shares 


*Callable for sinking fund at $20; otherwise at $20.50 through January 
31, 1961, $20.25 through January 31, 1966, $20 thereafter. {Cone family 
and Cone Memorial Hospital own 1, 481, 861 shares (43.1%). 

Business: One of the largest domestic manufacturers of 
textile fabrics (mostly cotton) and the largest in denims and 
cotton flannels; integrated from processing of raw materials 
to production of finished fabrics and products. Trade names 
include Haynes, Cone Seal of Service, Cone Deeptone Denim 
and Velvette. Subsidiaries include Cone Mills Inc. and Guil- 
ford Products. Acquired Dwight Manufacturing (cotton 
greige goods) in 1951. Management largely comprises mem- 
bers of the founding family. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $52.5 million, ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $9.1 million; market- 
able securities, $13.8 million; inventories, $31.6 million. Book 
value of common stock, $30.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common, 1914 to date. 

Outlook: Although sales volume normally follows general 
trend of textile industry, company’s strong trade position 
moderates effect of recurring recessions and imparts a 
measure of stability to results. 

Comment: Preferred is medium grade; common shares 
represent a well-established textile unit. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 = x1954 
Earned per share.. $5.38 $5.16 $2.95 $4.07 {$3.26 $2.27 $2.59 $0.53 
Dividends paid .... 3.33 2.60 1.60 2.60 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.00 
RR eters ers meee §35 §31 §33%4 29% 285% 27% 23% 
PSS ee Ne Saas §27 §26 27 23% 21% 20% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1948. Through 1950, pro forma. tSix months 
to June 30 vs. $1.60 in like 1953 period. §Over-the-counter bid prices; listed N. Y. 
Stock Exchange in November 1951. {Excludes $0.37 gain from sales of properties. 
x—Data to September 1. 





Detroit Steel Corporation 





Incorporated: 1923. Michigan; merged with Reliance Steel Corp. in 1944 
and acquired the properties of Portsmouth Steel Corp. in 1950. Office: 
1025 South Oakwood Ave. (P. O. Box 4308 Porter Station), Detroit 9. 


Mich. Annual meeting: Second Monday in April. Number of stock- 
holders: 3,015. 
Capitalization: 
Ra te RE 5 eo ou i oc dak wad Seiwa eae ee eceeeeeuneseee $39,740,000 
CORTRRT SU TEE RE iain nis cas ca wceeudsawnecsce *2,419,017 shares 





*590,150 shares (24.42%) owned by Portsmouth Steel Corp. 


Business: Among leaders in production of cold rolled strip 
steel and flat rolled steel, also producing pig iron, steel ingots, 
wire products, coke and coal chemicals. Capacity approxi- 
mates 1.3 million tons annually. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $11.7 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.3 
million. Book value of stock, $16.16 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-53. 

Outlook: Operations will continue generally to follow the 
trend of the rest of the steel industry. Company is gradually 
working free of loan restrictions which have held down cash 
dividends. 

Comment: Shares are speculative and cyclical. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Earned per share....7$2.50 7$2.74 $1.76 $3.77 $4.43 $1.80 $2.16 §D$0.23 
Dividends paid ..... 1.12% 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 $0.75 None 
as ee 13% 13% 12% 16% 21 19% 16% 10% 
BOW cccccccsvscesece 8% 11% 7% 10% 13% 13 9% 8 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1952. fCompany only. tPaid 2% stock divi- 
dend. §Six months to June 30 vs. earnings of $1.48 in like 1953 period. D—Deficit. 
{Data to September 1. 
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Business: Manufactures and installs metal work fabricated 
from bronze, aluminum, nickel, silver, stainless steel and 
other metals for architectural, ornamental, statuary and 
memorial purposes. Also makes Alwintite residential alumi- 
num windows, screens and storm sash. Permatite commercial] 
windows, revolving doors, bank fixtures, stairways, store 
fronts, etc., soft drink dispensers, diesel locomotive cabs and 
parts, Brach radio and TV antennas, lightning arresters, etc, 
In 1953, acquired C. E. Halback & Co., New York building 
metals fabricator. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1954, $7.4 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $1.2 million; inven- 
tories, $5.4 million. Book value of stock, $25.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-30 and 1943 to date. 

Outlook: As long as building activities continue at a high 
level earnings should be well supported, but reappearance of 
usual cyclical swings in volume of construction will test 








company’s ability to avoid relapse to prewar marginal status. Se 

Comment: Stock is speculative. Well 

non 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK ratio 

Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 = 1954 Gas; 

Earned per share.... $1.36 $2.82 $2.52 $5.07 $4.04 $3.26 $3.50 §$1.67 Ligh 

- Dividends paid ..... 0.67 0.88 088 1.25 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.12% I 
FERN ooh soos ticesicaie 15% 11% 12% 2% 19% 18% 22% 20% St. 

SS ES CEN 9% 8% 7%; 1% #+215% 15% 17% 18%MBSubt 

Trat 


" *Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1950. +Paid 20% in stock. tOn_year-ed 
shares; $3.63 on average shares. §Six months to June 30 vs. $1.57 in like 1953 period. Se 
{Data to September 1. 











Elec 
way 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. & I 
Galy 
vice 

Incorporated: 1924, Delaware. Office: 831 Second Avenue South, Minne- P 
apolis, Minn. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in April. Number of un 
stockholders: Preferred, 3,869; common, 6,106. Her 
Capitalization: Nor 
Lictig GARE SURI cin aacies se atew ales 35 caauSbecteeauen $40,170,328 Mat 
*Preferred stock 4.50% cum. ($100 par)................ 99,115 shares li 
eat GO SES ME 2 6s ssc 5s vies os oo ca gn esced 71,758,644 shares Ca 1 
*Callable at $105. 7301,782 shares (20.6%) owned by officers, directors Ret 
and their families, March 16, 1953; includes 241,577 shares exchangeable ed 
for stock of Mmtana-Wyoming Gas Pipe Line in 1956-58. Gas 
wo. § 























Business: About 55% of revenues derived from natural gas, 
and 44% from electricity supplied to a population of about 
370,000, in parts of Montana, North and South Dakota, Wy- 
oming and Minnesota. Territory is primarily agricultural. 
Produces about 16% of its natural gas and 53% of its electric 
requirements. Has oil operating agreement with Shell Oil 
covering 90,000-owned acres in the Williston Basin. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital deficit May 31, 1954, $5.9 million; ratio, 0.57-to-1; cash 
and equivalent, $1.2 million; materials and supplies, $4.4 
million. Book value of common stock, $12.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred; 
on common, 1926-31 and 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Oil discoveries in service area should assure 
revenue gains through population growth, and company- 
owned leases may produce significant additional revenues it 
the future. 

Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; common is 
businessman’s growth commitment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 §19 
Earned per share.. ‘= 39 $1.18 $1.25 $1.55 $0.73 $0.94 $0.95 %§$1.0 
Dividends paid ..... 0.70 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.87% 0.90 0.90 0.909; 
HISD. .vcccsedveeuss 15% 8% 14% 1356 27% 28% 28% 24% 
NT ssbpcanesadcanee 11% 9% 105% 11% 21% 17% 19 


~ *Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange September 20, 1948; previously — Stock Ex 
change. +As restated by company. {Six months to "June 30 vs. $0.69 in like 19 


period. §Data to September 1. 
FINANCIAL WORF 








Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
_ T are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 





Sept. 9: Baush Machine Tool; Bliss & 
Laughlin; California Packing; Carter (J. 
W.); Cerro de Pasco; Cream ot Wheat; 
Crum & Forster; Dayton Rubber; Her- 
cules Motors; International Metal In- 
dustries; International Minerals & 
Chemical; Island Creek Coal; Latrobe 
Steel; Maine Public Service; McQuay- 
Norris; New England Gas & Electric; 
Pond Creek Pocahontas; Stanley 
Works; Trico Products; U. S. & For- 
eign Securities. 


Sept. 10: American Enka; Brown- 
Durrell; Burlington Steel; Clary Multi- 
plier; Commonwealth _ International; 
Fuller Manufacturing; General Bronze; 
Horn & Hardart Baking; Lerner Stores; 
Murray Ohio Manufacturing; Park 
Chemical; Sorg Paper; Southern New 
England Telephone; Standard Screw; 
Tennessee Products & Chemical; Tor- 
tington Manufacturing; Universal-Cy- 
clops Steel. 


Sept. 13: Aetna Insurance; Backstay 
Welt; Barker Bros.; Bird & Son; Can- 
non Shoe; Derby Oil; Froedtert Corpo- 
ration; Haverhill Electric; Mystic Valley 
Gas; National Shares; Pacific Power & 
Light; Providence Gas; Richman Bros.; 
St. Lawrence Corporation; Stop & Shop; 
Suburban Electric; Twin City Rapid 
Transit; Vichek Tool. 


Sept. 14: Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 
Electric; Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way; Commonwealth Edison; Douglas 
& Lomason; Eastern Steamship Lines; 
Galveston-Houston; General Public Ser- 
vice; Gould-National Batteries; Goulds 
Pumps; Heinz (H. J.); Holophane Co.; 
Henry Holt; Insurance Company of 
North America; Lambert Co.; Lion 
Match; McColl-Frontenac Oil; Metro- 
politan Edison; New York & Richmond 
Gas; J. J. Newberry; Procter & Gamble; 
Reda Pump; Schick Inc.; South Atlantic 
Gas; Timely Clothes; Tri-Continental; 
U. S. Sugar; Hiram Walker-Gooderham 
& Worts; Western Electric; Western 
Union Telegraph; Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway. 


Sept. 15: American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theatres; Bickford’s Inc.; 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric; 
Davega Stores; Federal Paper Board; 
ing§General Baking; Greif Bros. Cooperage; 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch; Louisiana 
Power & Light; Michigan Gas & Elec- 
tric; Montana Power; National Fuel 
‘Gas; National Motor Bearing; Northern 
States Power (Minnesota); Pennsyl- 
vania Power; Philip Morris; Quaker 
Oats; Stern & Stern Textile; Texas & 
Pacific Railway; Towmotor Corpora- 
tion; United Drill & Tool; United Piece 
Dye Works; U. S. Shoe. 


Sept. 16: Aluminum Co. of America; 
Amalgamated Sugar; American Molas- 
ses; American Thermos Bottle; Arkan- 
sas Fuel Oil; Aro Equipment; Baldwin 
Rubber; Bon Ami; Butler Manufactur- 
ing; California Oregon Power; Central 
Aguirre Sugar; Century Investors; Cin- 
Cinnati Gas & Electric; Consolidated 
Natural Gas; Devoe & Raynolds; Ever- 
sharp Inc.; MacAndrews & Forbes. 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1954 

































































REAL ESTATE 





CONNECTICUT 








Superb Colonial Estate 


117 acres in the 
Litchfield Hills 


LOVELY HOME of 10 rooms, 5 fireplaces, Servant’s Suite with bath. 


Broad Terrace overlooking beautiful Lake Waramaug, nearby and distant Hills. Separate Guest 
House, Farmer’s Cottage, Garages for 6 cars; Walk-in Deep Freeze, Horse Barn, Cow Barn, 


Separate Work Shop with oil burner adequate for a Greenhouse. 


Beautiful Rose Garden, Flower Garden; Fruit and Flowering Trees; Broad Lawns, all in 
perfect condition, ready to move in. Replacement cost today nearly twice the asking price. 


Offered with main House and guest House DELIGHTFULLY and COMPLETELY FURNISHED, 


$110,000. 


Owner J. M. JOHNSON, P. O. New Preston, Conn. 


Tel.: Wash. 2036 





NEW JERSEY 








Va 
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will find this home ideal; 7 bedrooms; 3 tile 
baths; 2 powder rooms; steam heat; 2-car garage; 


secluded play area; $27,500. 


3 years old, in one of Madison’s best sections; 
3 bedrooms, 2% tile baths, air conditioning, gas 
heat; 2-car attached garage; lot 100x150; $33,500. 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





LARGE FAMILY 


acre; near station, churches, schools, shops, 





CENTER HALL COLONIAL 


A. J. HARMAN & SON, Realtors 
Green Ave. Madison 6-0448 





business. 


FLORIDA MOTEL QUALITY 
& AAA APPROVED 


Located Hwy. No.1 Florida East Coast facing 
on beautiful INDIAN RIVER. 
rentals plus nice owner’s quarters. 
heat, tile baths, lovely grounds. Does terrific 
WRITE FOR OUR FLORIDA 
MOTEL LISTINGS. 


MONTAGUE & MONTAGUE 


123 W. Beaver St. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Virginia Subscriber 
Found it Very Costly 
To Try to do Without 
Financial World 


WHAT SUBSCRIBER GETS FOR ONLY $20 





Mrs. Edward C.M..... ‘ 
of Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
writes: “Enclosed please 
find my check for $20. 
I’ve tried and have found 
it very costly to do with- 
out the timely assistance 
and clear-cut information 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


gives.” 


(a) FINANCIAL WORLD, 52 weekly issues. Keeps investors 
informed on factors that ultimately determine security 
VALUES and PRICES. Helps in selecting sound stocks 
to EARN MORE and PAY MORE and GROW MORE. 

(b) “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS,” 
guides. Contains condensed REPORTS and quality 
RATINGS on 1,970 stocks, so the alert investor can 
make wiser decisions about buying and selling stocks. 

(c) PERSONAL ADVICE by mail in answer to questions 
regarding securities subscriber may be in doubt about. 


12 monthly pocket 


(d) FREE $5 Annual “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 40th 
Revised Edition, 304 pages—invaluable aid in judging 
relative merits of nearly 1,900 stocks. Published Aug. 16. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(Sept. 8) 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year 
order for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service includ- 
ing 1954-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 


0 Check here if subscription is NEW. . . 


[] Check here if RENEWAL. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





International Paper Company 





King-Seeley Corporation 





Incorporated: 1941, New York, succeeding similarly named companies, in- 
cluding an 1898 consolidation of 19 established entities. Office: 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday 
in May. Number of stockholders : Preferred, 3,303; common, 30,762. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock $4 cum 
Common stock ($7.50 par)... 


230,000 shares 
9,794,781 shares 


*No par, callable at $112.50 through June 30, 1955, then $2.50 less each 
three years to $105 after June 30, 1961. 


Business: The world’s leadiug manufacturer of paper and 
pulp. Primary products include unbleached container board, 
newsprint, unbleached wrapping, bag and kraft specialty 
papers; bleached papers and boards; groundwood and other 
specialty papers and dissolving and other pulps. Output in 
1953 was 4.2 million tons. Fabricating plants produce ship- 
ping containers, milk containers, bags, insulating board and 
plywood. Timber reserves are extensive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $142.6 million (excluding $26.9 million non-current 
funds for future capital expenditures); ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, 
$35.1 million; U. S. and Canadian Gov’ts, $34.5 million; in- 
ventories, $82.6 million. Book value of common stock, $43.60 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
since issuance; on present common 1946 to date. 


Outlook: Growing per capita use of paper is an important 
longer term earnings factors, but year-to-year results doubt- 
less will continue to be determined largely by general busi- 
ness conditions. 


Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment grade; common 
is a businessman’s investment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 21954 


Earned per share....7$5.46 $6.08 §$5.18 §$6.72 §$5.71 §$5.23 x$6.44 y$3.06 
Dividends paid 1.45 1.82 1.82 {2.27 2.73 2.73 {2.80 2.25 
8056 
55 


2336 27% 47% 51% 50% 54 
15% 15% 245% 41% 385% 43% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1949 and subsequent stock dividends. {Before 
$1.23 inventory reserve. tBefore $0.61 inventory and “ox wy hn oye ery reserves. 
§Includes profits on foreign exchange, $0.21 in 1949, $0.71 in $0.40 in 1951, 
debit $0.21 in 1952. {Paid stock dividends, 25% in 1950, 10% = 3953 x—Including 
$0.55 extraordinary tax and power credits. y—Six months to June 30 vs. $2.87 in 
like 1953 period. z—Data to September 1. 





The Manhattan Shirt Company 





Incorperated: 1912, New York, established 1867. 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Number of stockholders: 1,410. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable)...............eseee postop 
Capital stock ($5 par) 


Office: 444 Madison 
Annual meeting: First Monday in October. 


$3,900,000 
208,109 shares 


Digest: One of the oldest and largest manufacturers of 
men’s shirts, pajamas, underwear, handkerchiefs. Company 
also is important in sport garments, beachwear, neckwear 
and specialty fabrics. Products are sold exclusively under 
the Manhattan trade name. Also operates in the women’s 
wear field with a line of Lady Manhattan man-tailored shirts. 
Working capital December 31, 1953, $11.9 million; ratio. 
3.4-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; inventories, $9.8 million. Dividend 
payments 1915-32 and 1934 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
*Earned per share... $5.02 $2.32 D$0.34 £$2.43 $3.77 $2.78 $3.61 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid 


111954 
§$1.74 


1.20 1.10 


1 2.00 1.40 7 1.40 
26 18% 23% 


25% 23 5 31 
15% 15% 16 19% 20 22 22% 
*Fiscal years ended November 30, 1947. {Seven months to June 30 
changed). tAfter $0.88 trade-mark write-off. 
(first fiscal half) vs. $1.68 in like 1952 period. 
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(fiscal 
§Six months to December 26, 
{Data to September 1. 


year 
1953 
D—Deficit. 








Incorporated: 1919, Michigan. Office: 315 South First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in November. Number of 
stockholders: 2,479. 


myeoagea e : 
Long term deb 


Business: Makes, mostly for original equipment, auto 
instrument panels, gauges, speedometers and engine gover- 
nors; also woodworking power tools, grey iron castings, 
interval timers and table top electrical appliances. Ford 
Motor is the largest auto customer. Woodworking tools 
and electrical appliances are sold to Sears, Roebuck & Co, 
The company owns Signal Electric Manufacturing Co., make 
of electric motors and portable ventilating and exhaust fans, 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1953, 
$8.5 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $2.2 million; inventories, 
$8.2 million. Book value of stock, $31.85 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1936-37 and 1939 to date. 


Outlook: Over-all results normally follow pattern of the 
general business cycle, with diversification lending a measure 
of stability. 


Comment: Stock is a moderately speculative issue in the 
business cycle category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended July 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $1.59 $4.84 $4.52 $6.06 $4.89 $3.50 $3.92 


Calendar years 
Dividends paid 1.15 1.90 2.80 2.50 2.00 2.00 15 
19% 22% 32 28% 26 28 30 
12% 15 21 23 21 22% 24 


*Listed New York Stock Exchange August 27, 1951; previously American Stoel 
Fxchange. tNine months to April 30 (three quarters of fiscal year) vs. $3.07 in 
like 1952-53 period. tData to September 1 





Seaboard Oil Company 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
, M3. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 
stockholders : 2,190. 
Capitalization: 


Long term deb 
Capital stock ($1 par) 


*Lease acquisition costs. 
Texas Co. 


New York 
Number of 


*$2,733,744 
73,658,569 shares 


tAbout 1,182,000 shares (32.3%) owned by 


Business: A crude oil and natural gas producer with majo 
holdings in California and Texas, smaller producing interests 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and Illinois, undeveloped acreage ir 
the Mid-Continent area, leases on land in Alberta, Canada 
and concessions in Venezuela. Net crude output in 1953 was 
11,761,000 barrels vs. 11,700,000 barrels in 1952. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31 
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1953, $10.5 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $4.5 million; U. S# 
Gov’ts, $2.5 million; commercial notes, $1.5 million. Boog) 


value of stock, $11.99 per share, adjusted for 1954 stock split® 


Dividend Record: Payments 1920-1924 and 1932 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s established position as a crude pro 
ducer and aggressive exploration and expansion progra 
impart long term growth characteristics. 


Comment: Shares are an average equity in the crude divi 
sion of the petroleum industry. 


*EARNINGS, 


Years ended Dec. 31 


tEarned per share... 
tEarned per share... 


Dividends paid 


DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 195319 

$1.84 t. 57 «$1.66 §=$1.75 = $1.78 = $1.29 §$0.9 

1.76 2.02 1.84 1.79 eee 

0.87 0.92 0.67 0.83 0.7 
27% 343% 34% 30 39 
11% 12% 15% 245% 25 24 33 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1954. 7As originally reported, after fu 
provisions against unproven properties, $0.42 in 1949, $0.59 in 1950, $0.81 in 195 
$0.67 in 1952, $0.94 in 1953. tAs restated in 1953, giving effect to revised metho 
of accounting for unproven properties. §Six months to June 30 vs. $0.94 in like 195 


period. {Data to September 1. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


0.83 0. 67 
19% 18% 








DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 






























Company 


Abbott Laboratories. ..Q45c 
Do 4% S68. 6663 ssireses O$l 
Addressograph-Multi- 

graG sonhisaemnees A 
Aldens ‘Es@ees ap ested Q30c 
Do 4%4% pif.....Q$1.06% 
Amer. Home 

Proguae cv ce ene M20c 
Amer. Mach. & Metals. Q25c 
DO «in @Rdecdikh « C2E Ke E50c 


Amer. Snuff 6% pf..Q$1.50 
Amer. Writing 


i eee Ql2%c 
Do «awe aiies steal E25c 
™m Anaconda Copper ...... 75c 


Anchor Post Prod..Q12%c 
Angostura-W upper- 


Ce ee ot ei QO7%c 

‘he \rmstrong Rubber 
Pita Sect iain.ava daca Q50c 
Do 2 ee Q50c 
Atlantic City Elec...Q37%e 
Automatic Canteen... .Q25c 


Babcock & Wilcox....Q50c 


2, Sy ae 50c 
Beatrice Foods ...... Q50c 
Beau Brummel Ties....10c 
Beech Creek R. R.....0Q50c 


Bell Tel. Canada..... *Q50c 
Bendix Aviation 
Book-of-the- Month 
Borg (Geo. W.)....037%c 
Bridgeport Gas Light. .Q35c 
Brown-Forman Distil..Q20c 


eg So epee fen ll 50c 
a er ee ee E50c 
Bulova Watch........ Q75c 
Burgess Battery........ 3 

CLT. Financial...... Q50c 
Cable El. Products...... 10c 
Calgary & Edmonton. .*S5c 














Canada Dry Ginger Ale 


ABS 08... . 50. OSI. 06 oA 
Canadian Brew. Ltd.. 


Carnation Co. ........ “oan 
. Mcarriers & General. ..12%4c 
gcnt. Maine Power... .Q30c 


hance Vought Air..... 40c 


laussner Hosiery. ...Q25c 
‘Sluett, Peabody & Co... .50c 
ON) FI Go viaccess ob 25c 


ont. Fdry & Machine. Q50c 


ontinental Motors ..... 20c 
DWG Cigars ........ Q20c 
Velaware & Hudson...Q$1 
Detroit Gray Iron....... 5c 
Devoe & Raynolds 
oe EY eae ee Q50c 
i See Q25c 
Vow Chem. $4 pf. A...Q$1 
Driver-Harris ....... -050c 
iPuke Power ........... 40c 
Dunhill Int'l ......... Q10c 
PUN OE AR, Sibi oe call Q5c 
95ast. Malleable Iron. .Q50c 
$80.9Rlliott Co. ........... 040c 
eae Ne QO37'ec 
33 family Finance ...... 35c 


ederal Bake Shop..... 15c 


95 ood ~~ Stories 

metho es Q$1.05 
ce WR roedtert Corp. ...... Q25c 
RLDBEPTEMBER 8, 1954 


Holders 

Pay- of 
able Record 
10-1 9-8 
10-1 9-8 
10-9 9-17 
10- 1 9-10 
10- 1 9-10 
10-1 9-14 
9-30 9-15 
9-30 9-15 
10-1 9-2 
9-24 9-10 
9-24 9-10 
9-29 9-8 
9-22 9-8 
9-15 9-2 
10-1 9-17 
10- 1 9-17 
10-15 9-16 
10-1 9-15 
10-1 9-10 
10-1 9-14 
10-1 9-15 
9-13 9-3 
10-1 9-8 
10-15 9-15 
9-30 9-10 
10-1 9-15 
10-16 9-20 
9-30 9-10 
10-1 9-13 
9-30 9-10 
9-30 9-10 
9-30 9-9 
9-15 9-3 
10-1 9-10 
10-1 9-7 
10-15 9-10 
10-1 9-15 
10-1 9-10 
9-15 9-9 
10-1 9-15 
9-30 9-10 
9-27 9-10 
9-10 9-3 
9-25 9-10 
9-10 9-1] 
9-20 9-14 
9-24 9-3 
9-25 9-10 
9-28 9-13 
9-24 9-14 
9-30 9-17 
9-30 9-17 
10-15 9-23 
9-14 9.7 
10-1 9-15 
9-20 9-9 
9-30 9-15 
9-10 8-27 
9-30 9-20 
9-30 9-10 
10-1 9-10 
9-30 9-10 
10-1 9-10 
10-29 10-15 





Company 
Garrett Gore: sick <.... 40c 
Gen. Amer. Investors. ..10c 
Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1.12% 


General Bronze..... O37%c 
General Dynamics 


ea Sag Wiis s 3 Q50c 
Gen. Industries....... Q25c 
General Railway 
ere ity EERE ee 50c 
jie ae Q$1.25 
General Refractories ..Q40c 
Granite City Steel 
4 See Q$1.37%4c 
Greyhound Corp...... Q25c 
Harris-Seybold ...... Q50c 


Helme (Geo. W.)....040c 


Hercules Powder ...... 55c 
Hercules Steel Prod.. “ OSe 

DEN satcseetaaearens E5c 
Holland Furnace ...... 25¢ 
Houdaille-Hershey 

ih. 3 rere Q56%4c 
Hubbell Harvey ...... Q60c 
Indianapolis Pwr. 

ME Ghenncdes secs 27'4c 
Interlake Iron ......... 30¢ 
OE ci inn asks <snne’ $1 
Int’l Silver 7% pf...Q4334c 
Interstate Dept. St...Q62%c 
Interstate Power 

Cada cies wakes 17%ec 
Julian & Kokenge....... 25c 
Kaisef Steel ....5:.... 40c 
_ 3. ee 50c 

TY Seer QO$1 
Laclede-Christy ........ 25c 
Loews; IRGl ssicsse. i. Zee 
Lone Star Cement... .Q40c 
Long Island Lighting 

> See Q$1.25 

Do 4%4% pf... ..Q$1.06% 

Do 4.35% pf... . .Q$1.0834 
Martin-Parry .......... 15c 

oy SE pee E10c 
Marlin-Rockwell ..... Q25c 
McCrory Stores ..... Q25c 

Do 3%4% pf....... Q87%c 
McLellan Stores ..... = 
Ce ae Q25 


Middle South Utilities . 37 the 


Mississippi River Fuel. .60c 
Mt. Vernon- 

Woodberry ...... 037'%4c 
Mueller Brass........ Q30c 

Be hide letem kee sss » E20c 
Mullins Mfg. ........ 0Q40c 
Murray Corp. Amer...Q50c 

Pe eee Q50c 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro.. .60c 
Nachman Corp, ........ 25c 


Nat’l Presto Indust..... 15c 


Nat’l Steel Car....*Q37%c 

aE *E50c 
Nat’l Sugar Refining... .50c 
Nehi Corp. ........ Q17%c 
Newmont Mining ....Q50c 
Newport Industries ....10c 

Do 44% pf.....Q$1. 0674 
Nopco Chemical ...... Q30c 
North Amer, Rayon 

og ger pene eee ee woe Q75c 
Ohio Beles CRP cid. a $1 

TR Msc sk Kees dei $1 
Oliver Corp. 

434% pf......... Q$1.12 me 
Old Town Corp......... 


Pabco Products 4% pf.. Osi 


Pay- 
able 


9-25 
10- 1 
10- 1 

9-27 


10- 8 
9-15 


10- 1 
10- 1 
9-24 


9-15 
9-30 
9-30 
10- 1 
9-25 
9-15 
9-15 
10- 1 


10- 1 
9-21 


9-30 


9-11 
9-29 
9-29 
10- 1 
9-22 
10- 1 
9-24 
9-14 
9-30 
10-15 
10-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-15 
9-24 
10- 1 
9-30 


10- 1 
9-21 
9-21 


10-30 
10- 1 
10-15 


ser" ye 


r3) 

Record 
9- 8 
9-16 
9-16 
9-20 


9-24 
9- 3 


9-10 
9-10 
9- 8 


9- 7 
9-10 
9-15 
9- 8 
9- 8 
9- 8 
9- 8 
9-11 


9-16 
9-10 


10- 1 
9-15 
9-15 
9- 9 
9-23 


9-7 
9- 7 
9-13 
9-10 
9-10 
9-10 
9-14 
9-10 


9-10 
9-10 
9-10 
9-20 
9-20 
9-21 
9-17 
9-17 
9-10 
9- 6 
9-10 
9-13 


9- 7 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 
9-10 
9-17 
9-10 
9- 7 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 
9-16 
9- 1 
9-10 
9-17 
9-20 


9-15 
9- 9 
9- 9 


10-15 
9-15 
10- 1 








Holders 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Penna. Power & Light 

Be OES cieckk. Q8334c 10-1 9-10 

Do 4.40% pf....... Q$1.10 10-1 9-10 

Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 10-1 9-10 
BPS ree 12%c 9-23 9-13 
Phillips Screw Co...... Q8ce 9-24 9-14 
, >. ae Ql5e¢ 10-1 9-15 
Potomac Elec. Pwr...Q25c 9-30 9-7 
Public Serv. (N. H.)Q22%c 9-15 8-31 
Pyle-National 8% pf...Q$2 10-1 9-15 
Reading Co. 4% 

RE ae dhe dg a Q50c 10-14 9-23 
Reed Roller Bit....... O25c 9-30 9-17 
PPR eee Sc 9-17 9-7 
Republic Pictures 

Ee eee Q25c« 10-1 9-10 
Reynolds Metals ...... 25c 10-1 9-21 
Ryerson & Haynes..Q12%c 9-15 9-9 
St. Joseph Light & 

Power 5% pf. A. O81. 25 10-1 9-15 
3 ae 50c 10-1 9-14 

Do 3.65% pf...... Q91%4c 12-1 11-12 

Do 4.30% pf.....Q$1.07% 12-1 11-12 
Scranton Electric ...... 25c 10-1 9-10 

Do 3.35% pf...... O85 He 10-1 9-10 
MEE bh cks as 6 9-24 9-9 
ER 5 eee “ ll- 1 10-1 
I og Rice's au «seu l5e 9-28 9-14 
South Carolina Elec- 

oe 4 re Q20c 10-1 9-10 
South Penn Oil....... Q50c 9-23 9-9 
South Porto Rico 

Sugar 8% pf........ Q50c 9-28 9-10 
oe (A. G.) & 

A iS RIE 25c 49-15 9-9 
Singin SR Wee aecan cs Q$1 9-30 9-15 
Stromberg-Carlson ..37%c 9-30 9-15 
Sylvania Elec. Prod.. .Q50c 10-1 9-10 

OS re Q$1 10-1 9-10 

Do $4.40 pf....... Q$1.10 10-1 9-10 
Thermoid Co. ........ Q10c 9-30 9-10 
Tishman Realty ...... Q35ce 9-25 9-15 
Todd Shipyards ........ $1 9-15 9-8 
Torrington Co. ...... Q50c 10-1 9-15 
Twentieth Cent.-Fox..Q40c 9-30 9-10 
Union Pacific R.R..Q$1.25 10-1 9-7 

pe Seer S$1 10-1 9-7 
Universal Leaf Tob...Q50c 11-1 10-14 
oF Boe Re Seep 20c 10-7 9-21 

Le Soren Ee 20c 10-7 9-21 

Do 7% pl.......:. Q$1.75 10-1 9-21 
Vulcan Detinning ...... 25c 9-20 9-10 
Wagner Electric ....... 50c 9-20 9-3 
Waldorf System ..... Q25« 10-1 9-15 
Weyenberg Shoe ..... Q50c 10-1 9-15 
Wheeling Steel 

Peis bad sg ha $1.25 10-1 9-3 
Wieboldt Stores ...... Q20c 10-1 9-20 
Accumulations 

Manitoba Sugar Ltd. 

a ore *$3 10-1 9-15 

Michigan Sugar 6% pf..30c 9-17 9-7 
Stock 
Addressograph-Mult. ..3% 11-19 10-29 
Amer. Bosch Arma...... 2% 10-15 9-20 
oo 26 are 10% 10-11 9-10 
Electric Auto Lite.:.... 2% 10-15 9-15 
Omissions 


American Motors; 


Diamond T Motor 


Car; Lakey Foundry; Michigan Bumper; 


Ronson Corp. 





*Canadian currency. E—Extra. 


Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. 


M—Monthly. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 







Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial the “FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthiy digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work'' and “Production Personalities." 


Key Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sible effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of business. 


Office Labor Saver—Descriptive circular for 
the new midget folding machine, which can 
be operated by any office worker at a great 
saving in time and expense. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously _illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


“First Fifty Years"—Golden anniversary book 
of large industrial equipment manufacturer is 
available upon request on your business letter- 


head. 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 


Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 
2%. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
“Watching Service’’ which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklets available where 
state laws permit. 
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Financial Summary 
—<— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE ——>= 
140 seam ae OF 145 
= £ a 
1301. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 1953 140 
120 Federal Reserve Board 1 a Tr a aa “hema 135 
110 : “tig — 130 
| 1954 a 
100 125 
90 : on 120 
‘| Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 1947-49=100 115 
1945 .1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 192 5) F MAMJS JAS OND 
Trade Indicators ‘hau tips ee dee 
TEtectric Output TWH)... «<0 6scccesncdeciss 8,996 9,207 9,227 8,540 
Freight Car Loaedings......«2..5:. sk dials es . 685,277 678,624 +680,000 818,461 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 61.8 63.5 64.8 90,5 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49=100)...... 91.8 94.3 96.1 1332 
- 1954 > 1953 
Aug. 11 Aug. 18 Aug. 25 Aug. 26 
{Commercial Loans....... Federal Reserve } $20,829 $20,759 $20,773 $22,891 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....; Bank Members 3,326 3,215 3,183 2,401 
{Demand Deposits ....... 94 Cities 54,127 53,748 54215 53,330 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........... 1,786 1,701 1,687 1,259 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones CO 1954 ‘ —— 19 —_, 
Averages: Aug.25 <Aug.26 Aug.27 Aug.36 Aug. 31 i Low 
30 Industrials .. 344.60 343.35 34448 341.25 335.80 350.38 279.87 
20 Railroads ... 116.44 115.95 116.01 114.44 112.45 120.73 94.84 
15 Utilities 61.06 60.85 61.06 60.73 60.11 61.58 52.22 
65 Stocks ...... 128.94 128.46 128.78 127.53 125.60 131.44 106.03 
~ 1954 
Details of Stock Trading: Aug. 25 Aug. 26 Aug. 27 Aug. 30 Aug. 31 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)........ 2,280 2,060 1,740 1,950 2,640 
ee ih Se eS eee errr 1,200 1,181 1,148 1,201 1,200 
Number of Advances................ 262 384 544 207 133 
Number of Declines................. 709 544 341 762 889 
Number Unchanged ................ 229 253 263 232 178 
Oe See ee 47 47 55 29 6 
ee eer eererrre errr 2 4 0 7 22 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 101.11 101.09 101.06 101.05 100.89 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,355 $3,070 $2,960 $2,970 $3,900 
_— 954 ————— 
*Price-Earnings Ratios: July 28 Aug. 4 Pa gy 11 =Aug.18 Aug. 25 High Low 
Industrials ......... 11.58 11.70 11.63 11.79 11.34 11.79 9.36 
Rativosds «4. .6ssees 8.34 8.40 8.36 8.39 8.50 8.50 5.20 
po errrrry re 14.93 15.06 15.02 15.14 15.41 15.41 13.78 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 4.66% 4.62% 4.58% 4.53% 4.59% 5.83% 4.53% 
20 Railroads ....... 5.55 5.50 533 5.51 5.73 6.88 5.50 
OD URies. ...ci0ses 4.69 4.65 4.67 4.63 4.67 5.23 4.63 
OP Seeeks. 2... sagas. 4.70 4.66 4.63 4.58 4.65 5.78 4.58 
*Average Bond Yields: 
A sivdtconcicinen 2.833 2.829 2830 2.825 2.835 3.058 2.803 
I na sew adn meenewire 3.156 3.143 3.136 3.124 3.140 3.376 3.124 
OME. cdckaenenatacens 3.502 3.495 3.470 3.480 3.498 3.674 3.470 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended August 31, 195 


Shares 

Traded 

Gaming VOM isin ck iwtacsnt eeuctiswd 186,400 
ee a re ry eee ore 174,300 
Electrical & Musical Industries.......... 141,500 
Loew's Incorporeted ....0 0c cecccdecscees 131,200 
North American Aviation................ 123,300 
NIBGIS TICKS 32. enc cs ccm .ctdbeuetee scar 116,000 
Die FOI «5b ik dives schgsseeics 111,000 
CemeeE TOE bo ss x nn sc ndigcapcaenwes 98,700 
Chrysler COreGPAtien .<s6ce ss (CEI 94,900 
Ccemmrel! TRGCINE ook a iad chk wat cannes 91,000 


Net 
12% 13 + % 
78% 723%, —6i, 
3 3% + 
17% 18 +% 
44% 43% —l¥ 
22% 17% —454 
637% 5814 —53 
74% 67% —6Y% 
60% 625% +15, 
4354 4114 — 


This 
stock: 


Flo: en 


Flo id 


Flo d 



















1944 


1945 


Ths is Part 23 of a tabulation which will cover all common 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- 


1946 





mendation but a statistical record for reference. 
and. dividend payments are adjusted for stock 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


1952 


Earnings 
splits. 


1953 71954 













































































































































































45 fm Flo: ence Stove WEE eseceaucs 42% 53 57 41y% 36% 28 27% 28% 24% 24y, 21% 
, Le ECC mee 34% 41 33% 30 26 18% 19 21 19% 16% 16% 
40 Earnings ..... $2.70 $2.98 $2.19 $5.42 $6.14 $2.03 $4.36 $1.90 $2.46 D$0.41 xD$0.61 
3 Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.25 1.50 2.00 1.75 1.00 0.50 None 
s Flor'da Power BEE devescees 183% 20% 17% 15% 18% 20% 19% 24% 2914 37% 
kc) ee. eer ee 16% 16% 13 13 13% 16 17% 17% 21% 28% 
Earnings ..... $1.39 $1.48 $1.28 $1.46 $1.59 $1.57 $1.62 $1.29 $1.81 $1.89 mata 
25 Dividends .... 0.05 0.20 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.35 $1.12Y% 
20 Hm Flor da Power & Light WS es ccices Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 22% 263% 34% 39% 493% 
Joceaee ase February, 1950 17% 21 25% 31% 38% 
115 Earnings ..... $1.73 $2.53 $2.30 $1.64 $2.08 $2.17 $2.43 $2.50 $2.84 $3.07 aed 
Dividends .... 0.20 1.00 0.80 1.01 1.12 1.20 1.25 1.40 1.45 1.60 $1.30 
Foll: nsbee Steel BEE ésadcxwas 8% 13% 21% 40% 40% 24% 20% 28% 23% 17% 23 
33 ME ccsasssass 5% 6% 11% 14% 22% 9% 114% 18% 144% 11% 11% 
- 29 Earnings ..... D$0.93 $0.86 $4.56 $8.22 $5.29 D$0.20 $4.37 $4.20 $1.87 $2.46 yD$0.89 
540 Dividends .... None None 0.50 2.50 3.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 1.25 1.00 p0.50 
Y — 
461% Food Fair Stores RE acasnans 16 35% 67% jaan ae ane 
eer 8 =| (fee 11% 1534 335% eae pee sil mys oe ey as inn 
33.2 (After 300% stk. div. EE stwaeen a eae 23% 15% 12% 14% 23% 26% 244 31% 47% 
pe eee ME xvkavecees are ies 12% 8% 9% 9% 14% 19% 19% 22% 30% 
53 t#tEarnings ..... $0.29 $0.46 $1.82 $1.26 $1.14 *t$0.43 e$1.69 e$1.71 e$1.30 e$1.59 e$1.85 
r. 26 #Dividends .... 0.20 0.20 p0.29 p0.32 p0.32 0.44 p0.60 p0.64 p0.64 p0.48 0.48 
891% Food Machinery & High ......... 69 80% 100 94%, 81 a 4 
401 Chemical ; eer 53% 59% 71 6934 80 ois an ip aoa pee Rees 
330 (After 100% stk. div. MONEE. ccacecess err ee wet nee 4734 29% 37 54 56% 433% 48 
259 pe, errr BM cccriseese ae ey eo uke 27 20% 24% 33% 38% 33% 3714 
Earnings ..... $2.14 $2.47 $2.40 $3.92 $2.34 $1.72 $3.35 $4.01 $3.41 $3.67 y$2.10 
Dividends .... 0.87% 0.77% 0.90 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.12% 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Foster- Wheeler 0 rere 29 444 49Y, 32% 38% 33% 46% 52% 54% dae Pare 
eankineees 16 25 194% 19% 24% 19% 27% 36 43% aera sees 
(After 2-for-1 split | eee se pats nae ee ay re 243% 23% 345% 
_— CS eee rere ies anes ae aS ea ee ecce acne dhiiet 17% 14% 19 
ow Earnings ..... $1.45 $1.66 $0.05 $1.65 $5.97 $6.62 $5.56 $2.44 $1.34 $5.05 y$4.24 
997 Dividends .... 0.25 0.75 0.6214 0.50 0.50 0.50 2.1214 1.00 0.50 None 0.30 
4 S49 Francisco Sugar BOE kcsccives 17% 27 35354 25% 16% 12% 21% 24% 18% 134% 9 
2.2) cto teeeeeee 13% 14 20% 12% 9% 8% 9% 16% 12 6% 6% 
6.03 Earnings ..... g$4.52 $0.74 g$3.9 $8.06 $5.76 g$1.43 g$4.53 $3.34 ¢$2.10 vkD$1.07 pee 
. Dividends .... 50 None None 2.00 1.50 0.50 2.50 2.00 1.25 None None 
31 Franklin Stores WEED ocscexess ate 23% 30% 12% 10 10% 12% 13% 13% 13% 1134 
- FOS y 10% 11% 6% . 8% 8 85% 10 10% 9% 10 
A Earnings Gieas g$1.42 2$1.46 2$2.06 g$1.47 2$1.76 g$2.04 2$1.55 2$1.67 2$1.90 2$1.80 2z$1.02 
200 Dividends .... a 0.60 0.90 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.75 0.80 0.80 p0.80 0.60 
133% Freeport Sulphur DUR ic cack 36% 51% 61 50% 475% 60 81 130% ee Zs 
889 ee) leer 30% 34 45 36% 353% 38 56 78 ae aie “a 
1734 (After 3-for-1 split BD sccsaeden eae ee Be RY: pp rie 49% 46 51% 65 
6 September, 1952) ......... Ut teeeeeeee <ciaes Wace ee waar wa peas Pear 35% 3534 39% 45% 
v Earnings ..... $1.07 $1.40 $1.50 $1.30 $1.81 $2.46 $2.82 $2.63 $3.05 $3.56 y$1.99 
4 Dividends .... 0.67 0.71 0.83 0.83 0.8714 1.33 1.67 1.83 2.00 2.00 1.87 \2 
10.89 Froedtert Corp. #8 # High ......... 31% 49 anus hice os ee wae awake euats 
| BR axtasesens 16% 17% 30 ian segs nt “is ae ve “a ye 
3.900 (After 2-for-1 split DOE, cékKeecu0 waa snes 27% 22 1Ly% 17% 19% 17% 18% 14% 14% 
WE I Sika scccec nce cs ceaweces ar te 16 11y% 10 11% 13% 14 13% 10 11 
— Earnings Peers h$0.91 h$1.18 h$1.17 h$1.41 h$1.73 h$3.44 h$1.79 h$2.04 h$1.58 h$1.34 z$1.03 
ow Dividends .... 0.50 0.57 0.57 0.65 0.75 p0.82% 1.25 1.25 1.00 0.75 0.60 
2 Fruehauf Trailer MO .csscecces 44% 71% es eer nana ee ae * ae 
—_ oa: lee 29% 42% seas aa eae ware “eee aaa dice au Pye 
78 (After 2-for-1 split SY siaiaaes 5 is 36 48 39 24% 23% 32% 30% 27% 27/4, 29% 
November, 1945) ......... Low, ecabewueee enue 33 28% 18% 17% 16% 20 24% 22 21% 23% 
530; t Earnings éecas $1.77 $1.31 $3.58 $2.59 $3.47 $1.59 $5.59 $3.94 $3.61 $4.46 y$1.38 
30. t Dividends .... 0.67 0.71 0.83 9.83 1.04 1.67 p1.67 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 
63 Gabriel Company | re 7 12% 1534 17% 10% 7% 10% 10% 8% 7% 7% 
58 _tteeeeeees 2% 6% 10% 8% 6% 4% 5% 6% 5% 4% 5 
. Earnings ..... $1.26 $1.09 $1.25 $0.95 $2.23 . $0.86 $2.20 $1.07 D$0.04 $0.35 y$0.27 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.30 0.70 0.55 0.10 0.10 p0.55 0.45 None None 0.3 
803 i Gair Robert EE Scinacacs 5% 1034 11% 10% 1034 7% 13 195% 19% 20% 27 
124 [ttteeeeees 2% 4% 7 534 ey, 4% 7% 11% 15 1534 19 
470 Earnings Sree $0.66 $0.39 $1.32 $3.13 $2.81 2.10 $3.37 $3.77 $2.66 $2.96 y$1.20 
D 4 Dividends .... 0.30 0.30 q 0.35 0.70 0.70 1.00 1.00 1.271% 1.50 1.12% 
Gamble-Skogmo | ee ee —Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange———— 12 9% 9% 9% 914 8% 87% 
eseceseees - July, 1948 9 6 6% 7% 634 6% 6% 
54 Earnings ..... __ $0.66 $0.69 $2.80 $0.91 $1.47 D$0.23 $1.51 $1.22 $0.60 $0.85  y$0.32 
“| Dividends .... Initial payment on $5 par November 0.60 0.90 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.45 
Net § Gamewell Company a 54% ii me sia <n’ mae 
hang cae: mydeco | —nneeg yee kel 25% wee eae “ae xe “ee “ans Pee Tee Pre <n 
4 48 ‘After 3-for-1 split  sdicexents 184 29% 26 17% 17% 17% 20% 21% 26% 27% 3414 
6%, November, 1944) ......... eesceseces 16% 14% 145% 1214 1234 13 16% 17% 18 20% 23 
¥f, Earnings sews £$1.63 £$1.42 £$1.82 £$2.44 £$3.24 £$3.54 £$3.52 £$3.26 £$3.52 £$3.63 £$4.21 
+ + Dividends .... 0.33 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 4.75 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.65 
Girdner-Denver Co. ........ a 18% 28% 29% 22% 23% 19 21% 26% 26% 28% 31% 
Eameinss 16 16% 17 14% 16% 15 17% 20 224 21% 22% 
Earnings tmias $1.62 $1.39 $2.44 $2.88 $2.86 $3.18 $3.55 $3.92 $4.07 $3.92 y$1.91 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 R . 1.70 1.75 1.90 1.80 2.00 1.50 











































soo months ended April 30. f—12 months ended May 31. g—12 months ended June 30. h—12 months ended July 31. 
2 p—Also paid stock. t—4 months ended April 30. v—D$3.75 4 months ended October 31, 1952. y—Six months. 
ye.r changed. fAdjusted for 20% stock dividend. #Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. +Data to August 27. 


P inted by C. J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
Now York. N. Y. 


k—12 months ended October 
z—Nine months. D—Deficit. *Fiscal 
















Chrysler Corporation does it again... 


Scoops industry with Gas ‘Turbine develdpniel 


Chrysler Corporation unveils America’s first successful gas turbine passenger car engine! 
. P 


Chrysler Corporation’s leadership has re- 
cently been dramatically reaffirmed by its 
development and announcement of the 
first gas turbine powered passenger car 
ever built and tested in the United States. 

The practical thinking behind this 
revolutionary engine is evidenced by its in- 
stallation in a production-model Plymouth 
Sport Coupe. The car was thoroughly 
tested on Chrysler’s vast proving grounds 
and proved as practical and roadable as 
any standard automobile. 

Industry-wide amazement has been 
expressed at the advanced stage of develop- 
ment achieved by the Chrysler turbine 
engine. Previous gas turbine ventures had 
shown enormous fuel consumption. An- 


Simplicity has been achieved in the Chrysler 
gas turbine engine. It is 200 lbs. lighter, has 
one-fifth as many moving parts as the piston 
engine it replaces. It is air cooled, eliminating 
all radiator and liquid cooling components. 


other major problem had been posed by 
the force and extreme high temperatures of 
exhaust fumes that threatened to “fry” 
anything in their path. 

The significance of the Chrysler de- 
velopment is shown by the fact that both of 
these major problems have been solved! Fuel 
economy is in the range of conventional 
automobiles, and exhaust temperature is 
cooler than that of an average car! 

This radical new power plant is not 
ready for general use. Manufacturing and 
metallurgical problems must be solved 
before it can be made available to the 
public. Still Chrysler engineering has so 
greatly advanced the gas turbine engine 


Exceptional Power for its size is developed 
by the gas turbine engine. Rated at 120 hp, 
it is equivalent to 160 hp in a conventional 
engine. Engine exhaust, above, is cooler than 
that of a standard auto. 


that its eventual use on the road can no 
be considered seriously. 

Why tell you of these future things 
we cannot sell you today? The same 
sound thinking that went into bringing 
this engine into being is behind the cars 
we make today. 

We invite you to discover for your. 
self the excitement and money’s worth that 
you can have right now in the 195! 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and 
Imperial cars at your dealer’s. Pay him a 
visit and try the many dozens of driving 
advances that put you ahead on the road, 
You'll find these cars have already wrapped 
up much of the future of motordom and 
are placing it right in your hands—today! 


Plymouth 
Dodge 

De Soto 
Chrysler 
Imperial 


Wonderful things keep coming your way from Chrysler Corporatior 
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